











DISPLAYS that set the stage 


for SALES 


PROTECT YOUR EYES 
Cautk 


SOFT-LITE 


LENSES 


<4 
_ 


ISPLAYS made from durable 
Bakelite plastics present your 
product in a dramatic background 
of color, lustre and rich texture. 
They set the stage for quick atten- 
tion and profitable sales. 

For example, note how well the 
displays shown illustrate the effec- 
tiveness of these lastingly beautiful 
materials. In the Soft-Lite counter 
display, Bakelite Laminated is used 
in three matching shades—white, 
gray and black, providing a strik- 
ingly original appearance. In the 
Vigorol Dispensing stand, rich, 
black Bakelite Molded is used for 
the base, contrasting well with the 
colored package. 


BAKELITE 
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CORPORATION, 
BAKELITE CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, 163 Dufferin Street, Toronto, Canada 





YOUR PRE 
SOFTLTE 


SCRIPTION CAN BE MADE WITH 
LENSES FOR YOUR GREATER CO, . 





Remember, too, that these Bakelite 
Materials offer many practical ad- 
vantages. With a damp cloth, you 
can wipe off dust, grime and finger- 
prints. They withstand constant 
handling, repeated use and frequent 
shipment. Both are highly resistant 
to sunlight and abrasion, retaining 
their sparkle after long use. 
Bakelite Laminated is available 
in sheets of many sizes, thicknesses, 
colors and patterns. Bakelite Molded 
is obtainable in a wide range of 
attractive colors and mottles, and 
may be formed into practically any 
shape. Write for informative book- 
lets 35L,“Bakelite Laminated”, and 
35M,"“Bakelite Molded.” 
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PARK AVENUE, 


West Coast: Electrical Specialty Co.. Inc.. 316 Eleventh Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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(Above) Counter display of white, gray and 
black Bakelite Laminated (Formica). De- 
signed for Soft-Lite Lenses by Fischer 
Exhibits, Inc., New York. 





Vigorol Dispensing ‘Stand of Bakelite 
Molded; H. Jamison, Molder. 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 





@tcesTEREO a 
The registered trode marks shown above distinguish moteriols numerical sign for infinity, oF unlimited quontity. It symbolizes the infinde: 
manvioctured by Bakelite Corporation. Under the capitol “B” is the co number of present and future uses of Bakelite Corporation's products 
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"Display in 1938 must be a triple-threat to the 
consumer's dollar. First, it must continue the 
rebuilding of the store prestige. Second, win- 
dows in 1938 must sell more merchandise through 
more effective presentation of the idea behind 
the item. Third, a new type of displayman must 
make his appearance. He must be quick on his 
feet mentally, he must combine his artistic abil- 
ity with a merchandise sense. He must click 
with every idea as a distinct impression for the 
store.""—Irwin D. Wolf, vice-president, Kaufmann 
Department Stores, Inc., Pittsburgh. 


OUR NEXT ISSUE 


The June issue of DISPLAY WORLD will have 
a host of attractions for thinking displaymen. 
In the mail just eleven days before the opening 
of the International Association of Display Men 
convention in Washington, D. C., it will carry a 
complete last-minute account of convention plans 
and programs. 
display department will be the large number of 
advertisers, making the June issue an important 
reference source for various types of display 
materials and equipment. All regular features 
will be continued as usual. 


Not the least of its value to the 


THE COVER 


Created by Bernard Heims, Lipman Wolfe & 
Co., the display shown on the cover was one of 
Portland's most interesting windows in the Oregon 
city's annual spring opening. An effect of action 
was given this corner window display; four elec- 
tric fans, hidden from view, kept the sedge grass 
in gentle motion to simulate a breeze. The 
outdoor touch given the display was augmented 
by throwing constantly changing clouds on the 
background, using a cloud-effect machine. More 
of Heim's displays are shown in an article on 
pages 6 and 7. 
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| “Around the Calendar with BEAVER BOARD” 


. a 13 page booklet full of suggestions — one each month featuring 12 
major seasonal promotions. Your free copy will be ready for you at our 
exhibit in space 51 and 52 at the |.A.D.M. Convention. Be sure to call for it. 
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Novel Exhibits At Fairs 
To Influence Display 


From the two great exhibitions scheduled 
in the United States for 1939—the New York 
World’s Fair and the Golden Gate Interna- 
tional Exposition—will come hundreds of dis- 
play ideas in the use of color, structure, light, 
and-arrangement if present plans for novel 
exhibits are carried through as outlined. 

It is certain that one spectacle alone could 
supply a goodly quantity of display sugges- 
tions—namely, a nightly performance at the 
New York fair in which water, fire, color, 
and sound in almost incredible proportions 
will be combined. It will take place in the 
800-foot lagoon along the Central Mall and 
is described by Fair authorities as follows: 

“An unearthly glow from _ under-water 
lights suddenly marks the margin of the two- 
block-long pool and all other illumination in 
the area is cut off. A heavy mist appears 
over the water and rises higher and higher 
from hidden atomizing jets. From the depths 
of the lagoon, seemingly, come the strains of 
symphonic music. Then, without warning, 
a great wave of red steam rolls around the 
oval. Another, of gold, and then another of 
blue—following which the mists are torn 
asunder by one flash of a circle of flame 
higher than the surrounding buildings. 

“The flame is gone in an instant. Now the 
pool’s center is disclosed as a mound of bub- 
bling water. From this spouts a golden 
column. Higher and higher it grows. Its 
feathered top is brilliant carmine and, finally, 
crystal blue. When the massive jet has 
climbed to unbelievable heights, it plays there 
in alternating blue and gold above rainbow 
mists, then dips its crest in recognition of 
companion jets growing at either hand. 

“The music gains, as it must to be heard 
above the rush of waters, and now each of 
the central jets looks down upon rising circles 
of innumerable lesser jets, carmine, or blue, 
or gold. Even these circles of upthrown 
water rise far higher than the buildings and 
trees of the mall. 

“The entire lagoon area now is roofed over 
with beams from searchlights. Vapors, like 
stam of shifting color, float beneath this 
ceiling of light. The music swells to ride 
the rushing sounds of water. Great streamers 
of fire float over the fountain jets. Rockets, 
Sprays of fire and spreadeagles rise through 
the walls of vari-colored water. 

“Then there is a lull. The greatest circle 
of jets playing inward toward the central 
shaft slowly opens outward, as would some 


giant flower. Now the streams are playing 
straight upward, a wall of brilliant blue 
feathered with gold. An instant later, the 
whole has altered itself into a towering sheaf 
of golden wheat, dripping kernels of carmine, 
or blue, or fire. 

“Meanwhile, the lesser circles of water at 
either flank are assuming various figures of 
shifting color. Tons of water laden with 
color are in the air. Then the water figures 
vanish, and only the master jets are in play. 
These die down in one color, only to spring 
to life in another. 

“Again the music rises high above the 
tumult of the scene—until it is weird, mon- 
strous jazz punctuated with thunder. For an 
instant the hundreds of encircling jets, alive 
and growing, play toward the central shafts. 
No color is stationary or long-lived. Then 
all of the great jets open outward and the 
entire water area seems to give vent to in- 
numerable towers of colored flame. 

“The pool and all the air above it, seem- 
ingly, constitute one mass of interplaying 
water, flame, and color. These elements do 
battle with the tremendous sounds of the uni- 
verse for an instant—then, of a sudden, the 
whole chaotic scene is wiped from the sur- 
face of the lagoon.” 

A colorful chronicle of Time—beginning 
with the prehistoric smouldering rope and the 
Egyptian slave gong, continuing down through 
water clocks and hour glasses to antique and 
modern watches and ending with a glimpse 
of the time-piece of tomorrow—will be un- 
folded by the Elgin National Watch Com- 
pany in its exhibit. 

The wall of the Elgin observatory and the 
inner wall of the exhibit hall will be of glass, 
and between them will be a tumbling cascade 
of water. At one end will be one of the first 
devices invented by man for measuring time— 
a bowl with a hole in it resting on the water. 
Nearby will stand the statue of a slave hold- 
ing a large club. The bowl will sink slowly 
as it fills with water, and at the instant that 
it disappears the slave will strike a gong with 
his club, thus registering the hour. 

The far-reaching contribution of the chemi- 
cal industry to modern life is to be uniquely 
dramatized in the exhibit building of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Company. “The 
Wonder World of Chemistry” is the designa- 
tion given the du Pont exhibit, housed in a 
structure designed by Walter Dorwin Teague, 
who is also creator of the numerous displays. 


Cost of the~exhibit is estimated at $500,000. 
The predominant architectural feature of the 
building is a vertical, semi-cylindrical shell 
70 feet high and 65 feet in width, curving in- 
ward to form an entrance court. Covering 
the entire inner surface of this shell, and 
generously floodlighted, one of the largest 
mural paintings ever executed—some of its 
figures being-nearly 40 feet tall—will portray 
symbolically the significance of the chemist 
in industry, transportation, agriculture, min- 
ing and other spheres of human endeavor. 

Within the enclosing arc of the shell, an 
illuminated steel-frame tower 10 feet in di- 
ameter is to rise 100 feet in formalized and 
greatly magnified simulation of a chemical 
apparatus, typifying chemical _ research. 
Throughout its height, liquids of various co!- 
ors will be in bright and constant circulation. 
In further indication of activity, a long plume 
of vapor is to rise from the summit of the 
brilliant shaft. 

Hope for the thousands throughout the 
world afflicted by cancer, with dramatic dem- 
onstrations by dioramas of what science is 
accomplishing in fighting the scourge, is the 
theme of an exhibit by the New York City 
Cancer Committee of the American Society 
for the Control of Cancer. Among the di- 
oramic presentations to be made in the treat- 
ment category will be an exact reproduction 
in miniature of the Paris laboratory of Marie 
and Pierre Curie where, in 1898, they dis- 
covered radium. 

Another diorama is to be a similar repro- 
duction of the laboratory of Wilhelm Konrad 
Roentgen in Wurzburg, Bavaria, in which, in 
1895, the great physicist made his startling 
discovery of the X-ray. A spark in a diminu- 
tive tube is to indicate the discovery. 

Inthe case of each of these dioramas, the 
equipment is to be identical with that used 
by the scientists, these having been contrived 
from measurements, diagrams and photo- 
graphs of the originals. There will be, in ad- 
dition, a full-size. reproduction of the X-ray 
tube used by Roentgen. 

In the field of surgery in treatment of can- 
cer, the dioramas are to be equally dramatic. 
One will present a scene in ancient Babylon, 
with sick persons on stretchers and the gen- 
eral public gathered about eager to give ad- 
vice; another will show a medieval hospital, 
where only the most simple needs could be 
met. Nearby, a barber-surgeon of the six- 

[Continued on page 39] 
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Recent New York Windows 
A Study In Contrasts 


By KATHLEEN RIVERS 


Worsinger Window Service, New York City 





An exciting study in contrasts was pre- 
sented by recent Fifth avenue displays as 
World’s Fair windows hailing the pre-view 
of the “World of Tomorrow” appeared simul- 
taneously with old-world settings for peas- 
ant fashions. 

As theme buildings of the fair, the com- 
bined trylon and perisphere formed the 
motif around which the displays were built, 
and it was interesting to view the many and 
varied approaches to this subject. Spectacu- 
lar lighting, motion, and color dramatized 
the needle-like tower and its adjoining 
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sphere—dramatic in their own right. The 
influence on color was perhaps the most 
important outcome of the pre-view—the 
lovely “Aqualon” pastels developed in many 
types of summer merchandise which will 
probably be featured extensively within the 
coming weeks. 

First prize in the contest conducted by 
the Fifth Avenue Association for the most 
artistic window display for the World’s 
Fair pre-view went to Marcus & Co., Fifth 
avenue jewelers. The award took the form 
of a silver try!on and perisphere on a black 





ebony base. The winning display was ex. 
ecuted by William Bayard Okie, Jr. Jay 
Thorpe received second prize for a window 
designed by Mrs. Helen Coles, and third 
mention went to J. & J. Slater for a shoe 
display by Stanley Fort. 

An international aspect was present in the 
gay and picturesque peasant settings which 
included the Tyrol, the Lido, and Sweden, 
Preceding the others, Lord & Taylor's Lanz 
of Saalzburg windows presented an utterly 
charming picture with cuckoo clocks, peasant 
hats, and ladders leaning at casement win- 
dows all painted in flower be-decked pastels, 
These huge peasant hats in the foreground 
displayed the colorful peasant jewelry and 
novelties one always associates with the 


Tyrol. The Sweden and Lido promotions 
are discussed later in this article. 
Rounding out the brilliant and_ varied 
scenes were the colorful home furnishing 
displays of May sales merchandise, where 
a much-needed personal element was intro- 
duced with mannequins stacking their linen 
shelves, fingering draperies, and assuming 
other natural attitudes. | Mother’s Day 
brought forth a rain of lingerie, gift-wrapped 
packages, and traditional flower decorations. 
One of the interesting treatments give 
the World’s Fair theme was that found it 
the windows at Jay Thorpe’s, where a cello- 
phane “trylon” enclosed a mannequin which 
was visible through an opening in the cover 


—"The World of Tomorrow" displays and 
those featuring peasant wear of the Tyrol, 
the Lido, and Sweden offered a novel con- 
trast in settings in the Fifth avenue area 
recently, as exemplified in the accompanying 
photographs and descriptive article. On this 
page, displays from Jay Thorpe (top), Alt- 
man's, and Arnold Constable's (lower)— 
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ing. A large “perisphere” studded with 
flowers formed the second half of the fair 
motif, as seen in the first illustration. 

For a promotion of “Lido-Braggozzo 
prints,” inspired by the sturdy little fishing 
boats which ply Venetian waters, Altman's 
used settings of sandy beach and Venetian 
palazzos. (See second photograph.) <A spa- 
cious sweep of blue sky and sparkling sand 
was created by removing the partitions be- 
tween three large windows, the white painted 
boardwalk also running the length of the 
space thus afforded. 

Cutting into the blue background was a 
pink fabric sail, very wrinkled and faded 
as though by the sun, while a glimpse of 
black painted boats with silver prows was 
seen beyond the white boardwalk rail. These 
appeared to be moored by ropes to the red 
and white striped Venetian poles-—traditional 
symbols of glamour and romance. This 
striped motif was repeated in the frame 
bordering the poster, which concluded, 
«|. the giddy brilliance of the Riviera 
caught in our colorful, exclusive collection.” 
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The adjoining sweep of windows recalled 
the somewhat faded splendour of Venetian 
palaces, with polished floors and crystal 
chandeliers used as setting for daytime and 
evening fashions. H. T. Williams designed 
these displays for Altman. 

In the last photograph on page 4 is seen 
how Arnold Constable utilized the World’s 
Fair theme to point up an unusually well- 
handled merchandise promotion, two large 
windows interpreting day and night at the 
country club. 

To suggest evening, the backwall here was 
Painted a deep, star-spangled blue against 


—'"Functional Art'’ is the title given by 
Sidney Ring, display director, Saks-Fifth 
Avenue, to a series of windows typified by 
the photograph at the upper right... . 
The center display was by Tom Hanlon, dis- 
play director, Franklin Simon's, while that at 
the right was installed for the World's Fair 
pre-view by J. & J. Slater. (All photographs 
by courtesy of Worsinger Window Service, 
New York City) — 









which the cut-out perisphere and trylon and 
adjacent buildings stood out in bold reliefi— 
the sphere air-brushed to give an illusion of 
depth. 

The white-walled terrace with its masses 
of live shrubbery, real stone flagging and 
white-finished metal furniture provided a 
most romantic setting for the mannequins, 
gowned as the poster indicates, for “Danc- 
ing and Romancing.” The natural grouping 
of the figures, the emptied cocktail glasses 
and the dramatic lighting created an effect 
so realistic that it was easy to imagine a 
cool evening breeze stirring the summery 
frocks. 

White lattice work framed the window 
and an overhead awning was yellow with 
green fringe. In keeping with the summer 
mood, the store-front was banked with ever- 
greens in green painted window boxes with 
taller shrubs bordering the entrances. In 
the adjacent window, Ernest Woolard, dis- 
play director, used a similar treatment to 
capture the mood of a lazy summer after- 
noon. 

[Continued on page 27] 
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Multi=-Plane Displays 
Strike Colorful Note 


Readers of DISPLAY WORLD are by 
this time well aware that two annual fashion 
events take place in Portland and have come 
to possess far-reaching influence on shoppers 
in this business area. These are the annual 
spring and fall openings, when every store 
of note puts its best foot forward via dis- 
play. Portland and its environs turn out a 
throng of window-shoppers for each occasion, 
traffic is re-routed around the shopping dis. 
trict, and the streets are literally packed. Al. 
though the spring opening night this year 
was marred by bad weather, the various dis- 
plays still drew good crowds. 

Back of these openings, of course, are 
weeks of preparation and planning by the 
city’s displaymen, although the public sees 
only the finished result. Sketches, designs, 
layouts—all must be worked out far in ad- 
vance and oftentimes work goes on in the 
windows until within a few minutes of the 
time set for the unveiling of the displays. 

Many of the stores go in for elaborate 
presentations involving the expenditure of 
really large sums of money for display cre- 
ations. However, since display design is pri- 
marily for theatrical effects, we feel that 
originality and ingenuity are more essential 
in designing and building compelling displays 
and that they are more important than the 
spending of an unreasonable amount of money 
for expensive materials and carpenter work. 
Working on this plan, we produced the win- 
dow displays illustrated herewith; they were 
credited by many with having “stolen the 
show.” 

Approximately 200 sketches and_ studies 
were made, in addition to making small mod- 
els of each window, before work was con- 
menced. Although the materials were very 
inexpensive, the displays seemed to have 
charm because of their casualness. And since 
it is the writer’s opinion that not enough 
credit is usually paid to the men who ac- 
tually do the work in the windows, and with- 
out whose whole-hearted cooperation no out- 
standing displays are possible, I hasten to 
acknowledge that.a great deal of credit 1s 
due to my collaborator, Douglas Lynch, well- 
known artist and designer of this city, and 
to my various assistants. 

Most of these windows were based on 4 
plan to use many different planes in each 
window, thus achieving depth of perspective 


—Perspective, the use of various planes of 
wall board and display paper, theatrical 
color lighting—all featured the annual 
spring opening displays of Bernard Heims, 
Lipman Wolfe & Co., Portland, Ore. Some 
200 sketches and studies were made during 
the preliminary planning, plus small models 
of each window, before construction work on 
the displays actually started— 
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and an opportunity for the blending of differ- 
ent shades of color into one harmonious pres- 
entation. Consequently mannequins were 
posed in ever-different settings, although each 
window carried out the same continuity of 
theme. Wall board and heavy display paper 
were the materials used most extensively, 
cutaway and arranged in a multi-plane effect 
as can be seen in the photographs. 

While these pictures in black and white can 
not show color arrangement which varied in 
each window to dramatize the merchandise 
to its fullest extent, perhaps the following 


e by [RB description will enable you to visualize the 
Shion appearance of the displays. 
come In the first photograph on page 6, for exam- 
Ppers ple, the bathing suit window had trough light- 
mMual ing overhead of green and blue, plus a colored 
store spotl'ght on the figure. The adjoining display 
dis- of a riding habit used amber and pink light- 
ut a ing, with a green spot on the apparel. 
'siOn, Note the use of perspective in the next 
dis- illustration, and also that a cut-out silhouette 
Al- of the mannequin in the display at the right 
year was made; this was laid, together with a 
dis- nosegay, on a glass panel on the floor. 
This is followed by two windows at the 
are bottom of page 6. The right rear panel was 
the highlighted with a green light to make the 
sees cut-out ornament stand out very distinctly. 
igns, The adjoining window had amber and red 
| ad- lights, plus one spot of white light. 
the At the top of page 7 are two more adjoin- 
the ing windows in which cut-out wall board and 
S. theatrical color lighting were featured. 
rate Next is an unusual treatment for a millin- 
+ of ery display in which casualness was the effect 
cre- desired. Each stand was placed on a pile of 
pri- hat-boxes, only the head showing through 
that the cut-out circles. At the right of this win- 
ntial dow is one devoted to children’s apparel. 
ays Prune blossoms protruded from behind the 
the various sheets of paper to give depth to the 
oney display. The pink-amber lighting made this 
ork, window most attractive. 
win- At the lower left of this page is shown 
vere a corner window that caused considerable 
the comment. The back and side walls were pink 
, with a baroque ornament painted on them in 
dies a casual manner. In front of the rose-col- 
10d- ored mirror background was a 6-foot pedes- 
om- tal draped in white and pink moire; at the 
very top of this rested a large bowl of roses. In 
lave back of the figure was a chair covered in 
ince white moire, and on this were a man’s cane, 
ugh gloves, and silk hat. The lighting consisted 
hel of one small spotlight on the figure, plus the 
ith- lighted candles in sterling silver holders as 
out: pictured. 
to Even the downstairs store came in for a 
t 1s special display. At the lower right on this 
ell. page is seen a basement window using a 
and background of new wood painted sky blue. 
The floor was blue gray. On a column of 
n a corrugated display paper a group of ceramic 
ach doves was fastened. In the rear of this 
tive column we placed a yellow light, with green 
ing The figure was spotted in amber 
ight. 


Still another of Lipman Wolfe’s spring 
opening displays appears on the cover of this 
issue, this being another of the corner win- 
dows. The display involved the use of a mov- 
ing picture cloud effect machine which threw 
a constantly changing pattern of shadow on 
the background, while concealed electric fans 
kept sedge grass in continual, gentle motion. 
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All Set For June 1=2 


The “Exhibitors’ Showing” at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York City, sponsored by 
the International Display Executives Asso- 
ciation, has rounded into full swing. It will 
open promptly at 10 a. m., June 1, and will 
carry through until 10 p. m. on June 2, the 
final day. The exhibit space will be con- 
fined to the main banquet room of the Penn- 
sylvania, each space being 10 feet long by 7 
feet wide and 8 feet high. 

All decorations and materials used in dec- 
orating the hotel lobby, banquet room, main 
ballroom, etc., will be those sold by exhibit- 
ing associate members. The main theme of 
the decorations will be “Tomorrow’s World 
of Display,” and will tie-in with many pro- 
motional activities of the New York World's 
Fair, centering around the perisphere and the 
trylon, which form the lief motif of the fair. 
Miss Emily Woods, display director of the 
World’s Fair, will supervise the decorations 
following this theme, all materials used in 
this connection being licensed by the World’s 
Fair committee. 

More than 5,000 invitations are being sent 
to buyers of display materials and it will be 
necessary that these invitations be presented 
at the entrance to the exhibit for admission, 
thus assuring manufacturers of a full exhibit 
to display buyers only. 

The entire program is as follows: 

June 1: 10 a. m., opening of exhibit. 12:30 
p. m., special directors’ luncheon, Hotel 
Pennsylvania. The entire afternoon will be 
spent in the exhibit rooms where the manu- 
facturers’ and suppliers’ display materials 
will be on view for members and _ invited 
guests. 6 p. m., welcoming of members of 
the New York State Liquor Association, who 
will be personally conducted to the exhibit. 
7 p. m., “Idea” dinner in grand ballroom 
10 p. m., exhibit closes. 

June 2: 10 a. m., exhibit opens. 11 a. m., 
welcoming of all retailing organizations and 
out-of-town buvers. 12:30 p. m., luncheon 
for I. D. FE. A. members and guests. 2 p. m., 
educational meeting conducted by Mrs. Polly 
Pettit, director, New York School of Dis- 
play. 3 p. m., meeting of manufacturers and 
suppliers of display materials. 7-8 p. m., 
open forum. 10 p. m., exhibit closes. 

The “Idea” dinner scheduled for the eve- 
ning of June 1 will be under the direction 
of E. L. Kemper, display director, McLeflan 
Stores Corporation; Miss Pelazia Schultz, 
W. T. Grant Company, and C. F. Grimsey, 
display direcfor, Browne-Vintners, Inc Over 
200 tickets have been sold for the dinner 
to date and an ultimate attendance of 500 
guests is expected. 

During the dinner each guest will receive 
boxes full of samples from national adver- 
tisers who have used displays in the past 
year. A feature of the evening’s program 
will be three awards for the best accom- 
plishments in the display field. 

The educational department of the Lith- 
ographers National Association is cooperat- 
ing with Mrs. Pettit in the arrangements for 
the educational sessions, and a great amount 


of space will be given to the display of vari- 
ous pieces of lithography which were used 
in 1937 and 1938, the arrangement of which 
will be supervised by F. D. Gonda, vice- 
president, Einson-Freeman Company, Inc. 

While the two-day event is in progress, 
plans will be made for a national display 
week in 1939. 

Ten or more windows will be constructed 
in the foyer of the exhibit room, eulogizing 
the window display of tomorrow. 

Through the cooperation of the Statler 
hotel system, any out-of-town buyer can 
make arrangements in any Statler hotel for 
reservations at the Pennsylvania on the two 
days of the exhibit. Information can also be 
secured from the various Statler hotels’ ban- 
quet departments. 

Arrangements have been made with the 
New York World’s Fair committee for es- 
corted tours through the site of the fair for 
any or all of the invited guests of the I. D. 
E. A. The fair committee has agreed per- 
sonally to supervise such tours, starting from 
the administration building, and will supply 
automobiles to convey all exhibitors or 
guests through the entire grounds, supply- 
ing each group with a personal guide. 

Warren Bacheller, president, I. D. E. A., 
announces that elaborate arrangements have 
been made for the convenience of all guests 
and exhibitors, including the air-conditioning 
of all display booths, banquet rooms, and 
the grand ballroom. 

The committee in charge of the exhibit 
is composed of the following individuals: 
Philip B. Keith, executive secretary, I. D. 
E. A., department stores; C. B. Reymers, 
Liggett Drug Company, and E. L. Kemper, 
McLellan Stores Corporation, chain stores; 
M. J. Nedzbala, G. R. Kinney Shoe Com- 
pany, publicity; Mrs. Polly Pettit, educa- 
tional and contest program; J. A. Montene- 
court, Schenley Products Corporation, sales 
promotion for national advertisers; Miss 
Pelazia Schultz, W. T. Grant Company, di- 
rector of women’s division; C. F. Grimsey, 
chairman, banquet committee; C. A. Treber, 
General Electric Company, public utilities. 

A “pre-view” of the exhibit was given by 
Warren Bacheller at the May 9 luncheon 
meeting of the association, at which time 
the entire outline for the activities was pre- 
sented to the members and exhibitors, 

Zenn Kaufman, sales promotion specialist, 
was the featured speaker at the luncheon, 
discussing showmanship in window display. 

Following the meeting, a group of manu- 
facturers was appointed as a committee fur- 
ther to elaborate on any plans for the ex- 
hibit, in order to assure all exhibitors a 
maximum return on their investment in dis- 
play space. 

Membership in the I. D. E. A. was for- 
merly limited to display executives, as the 
title indicates, with yearly dues of $25 which 
included twelve luncheons. Provisions have 
now been made, however, for a junior mem- 
bership at $10 per year; such memberships 
will embrace individuals actively connected 


with display work but not as yet executives, 
All junior meetings will be sponsored by two 
display executives who conduct open forum 
sessions on subjects which are requested by 
the juniors. Two such meetings are to be 
held each month. Junior members also 
share in other activities and benefits of the 
I. D. E. A. group as provided for in the 
organization’s by-laws. 

The first junior meeting was held on April 
28, at the Hotel Pennsylvania, with forty 
members present. It was conducted by C. A. 
Treber. The second took place on May 4 
and was conducted by E. L. Kemper, who 
spoke on “Signs and sign copy and their 
relation to window display.” He said, in 
part: 

“The purpose of copy in window display 
is to sell a message. Consequently when 
making an appeal to people in the mass we 
must use crowd psychology. The individual 
selling of an item is the problem of the 
sales person—but we must try to create those 
sales by the use of ‘sizzling’ copy in win- 
dows. 

“What kind of signs produce the best 
results? The sign in the window is seen 
for but three seconds by the average cus- 
tomer. On the interior, where customers are 
waiting for service, your sign has a greater 
length of time in which to be read. You 
have three factors to consider: (1) The sign 
must attract attention. (2) The sign must 
create interest. (3) The sign must produce 
something to take the customer into the 
store. If you accomplish these three things 
you are doing a good selling job. 

“Every sign in the store window is your 
point-of-sale advertising. Use less copy: 
boil it down to a finer point. Sell the 
bubbles, not the champagne. Don’t sell the 
price tag, sell the package. Don’t sell con- 
struction—sell the hidden virtues. The first 
ten words are more important than the next 
thousand. Attract attention and create in- 
terest. Then try to develop a group of signs 
that will attract still more attention. Don't 
force the name of the company on the public 
before the ‘catch line.’ If you can inject 
magic into words, use the right descriptive 
matter and the right ‘punch,’ you can over- 
come all other obstacles.” 

The International Display Executives As- 
sociation has recently opened offices at 171 
Madison avenue, New York City, where 
Philip Keith, executive secretary, will be in 
charge. 


J. B. McCann Wins 
Airline Contest 

J. B. McCann, S. Kann Sons Compatiy, 
Washington, D. C., has been awarded first 
prize in the department store group for his 
display entry in a contest sponsored m 
Washington by Eastern Air Lines. In the 
specialty store group, W. R. Dick, Jclleff’s, 
Inc., won first place, while James Battle, D. 
J. Kaufman Company, won the men’s store 
division. Prizes consisted of two round-trip 
plane tickets:from Washington to Miam1. 
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DISPLAY WORLD 


Display More Men’s Jewelry 


Three of the reasons why so many display- 
men wear that harrassed look are the adver- 
tising manager, the merchandise man, and 
the auditor. Each of the three looks at 
windows in his own particular biased and 
sometimes bilious manner; at least that is 
the way it appears to the display director. 
And the worst of it is that “every single one 
of them is right.” 

Good windows should bring business into 
the store. They should be a ballyhoo not 
only for the merchandise actually displayed, 
but also an indication of the style range and 
the price brackets, the tempting service and 
the superior quality (price always consid- 
ered) of that store. So says the merchandiser 
and the advertising man goes one step fur- 
ther and declares that windows are display 
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space, are limitless opportunities for institu- 
tional promotion. Finally comes the account- 
ant waving those deadly comparable figures, 
inquiring why the this and that costs and 
gross sales are not thus and so, in propor- 
tion, and, if so, why did not the windows do 
a better job, if they do anything at all. 

So that, when there is a break, a ray of 
light in an otherwise turgid world, who can 
blame the window and displayman from 
breaking into peals of joy as some recently 
have over the discovery of what things 
Jewelry display can do for them. 

It is remarkable that so many window men 
have not discovered the possibilities of 


—Above is an entire window devoted to 
Swank jewelry, by Block & Kuhl Company, 
Peoria, Ili. This display sells the gift idea 
for graduation and Father's Day, both of 
which events are gaining in merchandising 
importance each year. . . . The interior dis- 
play of Swank jewelry is from The Hub, 
Baltimore. The merchandise is arranged 
according to classification; i. e., for regular 
wear, sports wear, and evening wear— 





By ALEX WILLIAMS 


jewelry, particularly men’s jewelry, long 
since. Buyers know and appreciate the fine 
sales possibilities: the fact that men’s jewel- 
ry is not bulky, does not take up too much 
storage space; that the proper collar holder 
or tie clip, exactly the right color, or a new 
novelty design in cuff link, will sell not only 
the jewelry but the shirt, tie, or collar with 
which it is shown—and the other way about, 
which is to say that every shirt sale is also 
an cpening for the sale of a jewelry item. 
But, for some strange reason, in many 
men’s wear shops, particularly outside of the 
large metropolitan areas, these universally 
accepted sales aid possibilities of jewelry 
items have not been applied to windows. It 
seems logical, too, that jewelry should be 
used in display. The styling of a collar, for 


instance, is greatly enhanced if that collar 
is shown on a form, or arranged with tie 
and clasp. The overtones of color in a fine 
custom shirt may be subtly or dramatically 
emphasized by the use of cuff links with 
colored stones. 

Whole windows have been built up around 
the central idea provided by a novelty jew- 
elry idea, such as Swank’s sport jewelry, or 
the “Personalized” sets. In evening wear 
windows, jewelry is almost indispensable and 
formal summer evening wear Owes more to 
jewelry for its romantic appeal than almost 
any other accessory. 

Swank jewelry displays have been used 
most effectively in good windows as added 
highlights—effective, flashing, colorful clus- 
ters set to attract the eye and stimulate the 
imagination. The deep glow of the ruby, 
the seductive blue of the sapphire, the warm, 
if subdued, radiance of the pearl—these all 
give a luxury feel to a window that adds 
warmth and richness and character to the 
display. From one of the prominent display- 
men of the country, in this connection, 
comes the tip that most effective work is 
done by men’s jewelry if the same type pat- 
tern or color of cuff link, for instance, is 
used throughout the window. In other words, 
if the display is of shirts, a jewelry item 
should be selected that blends with all of 
the shirt colorings and patterns that are 
to be used and then each garment prepared 
and set up with identical jewelry. 

“After all,” this displayman said, “win- 
dows are only frozen, or static salesmanship. 
They do in tableaux exactly what the s2les- 
man does once the shopper is in the store. 
That is, they do it if they are good win- 
dows. What does the good salesman do 
when the customer comes up to him for 
service? He brings out shirts. He points out 
the fashion and comfort features, then he 

[Continued on page 4o] 
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Factual Display 


Time was, in the not too distant past, 
when the greater the ballyhoo the more 
salesworthy a promotion was rated. Fortu- 
nately, our whole universe revolves in 
cycles, otherwise there is no conjecture as to 
what fatal limits we might fling ourselves. 
Apparently, we are now emerging from our 
hectic experiences of recent years into an 
era where truth and facts are again resuming 
their rightful status as the safest and best 
method of promotion. 

Public confidence has been shaken and ex- 
ploited so consistently that even the once 
gullible are becoming skeptical and wary. 
Stores that have spent years building con- 
fidence and goodwill thoroughly appreciate 
what a tremendous obstacle a small misrep- 
resentation throws in the path of progress, 
good will, and sales. The public, too, has 
passed through many trying years, and has 
emerged wiser and more discriminating, ex- 
pecting greater return for their money. 

The consumer still wishes to be as well 
dressed, have her home as tastefully fur- 
nished, and her leisure as well planned and 
provided for as is humanly possible. But 
she has learned through sad experience that 
merchandise can be grossly misrepresented 
in advertising, display, and selling. She now 
seeks the truth about the style, quality, and 
serviceability of the product before she buys. 
Consequently, advertising and display must 
present their merchandise in the most ap- 
pealing manner, to attract attention; in the 
most informative manner, to advise the pub- 
lic of “fashion-rightness ;” and most factually 
and truthfully, as to its utility. In this way 
customers will not only be sold the merchan- 
dise displayed at the time, but confidence and 
good will will bring them back to the store 
upon which they can rely, year after year; 
and also, by their word-of-mouth advertis- 
ing, they will bring a host of their friends to 


By GEORGE H. WAGNER 
J. L. Brandeis & Sons, Omaha 


shop where reliability is the watchword of 
the organization. 

Shoppers are usually preoccupied and 
there are innumerable bids for their atten- 
tion. It obviously requires a plus-shot of 
attraction value for a given display to win 
their interest during the brief seconds in 
which they are passing the window. On the 
other hand, the most indifferent shopper will 
react to a showing of merchandise which 
meets intelligently the requisites of mod- 
ern promotional display—attractiveness, and 
fashion, utility, and value information. The 
most salient point about the merchandise is 
the logical feature to spotlight as the at- 
tention-arresting element. It must be deftly 
handled to be eye-catching—not gaudy or 
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garish. Care and experience are most essen- 
tial for the successful accomplishment of this 
objective. Caution must be exercised to por- 
tray the most desirable qualities of the mer- 
chandise so as to reflect credit on the prod- 
uct, and the store as well. 

Obviously, gaining the attention of a host 
of indifferent shoppers is the first vital step 
in building volume sales. Catering to an 
increasingly style-conscious public, the next 
step is to present the fashion and style slant 
of the merchandise so simply and convinc- 
ingly that it will become desirable to the 
greatest number of people. Even after the 
shopper sees something that appeals to her 
personally, she wants to be assured that it 
is fashion-right before she buys. The fash- 


ion message must be brief and instantly un- 
derstandable in order to turn shoppers into 
buyers. It may be in the pictorial illustra- 
tion, in the copy, or even in the manner in 
which the merchandise is displayed—but the 
style message must be obvious at a glance. 
The novelty of its presentation is highly im- 
portant, because commonplace, stereotyped 
handling which bores the public will never 
attract or sell merchandise. New merchan- 
dise demands ever-changing, novel presenta- 
tion. 

Next the public is concerned as to the 
utility of the article. Does it meet the needs 
of today—does it answer their individual re- 


—A background inspired by Webb's hill-billy 
cartoons in Esquire furnished the dramatiza- 
tion for a display by George Wagner in 
which Blue Ridge mountain cravats were 
featured. The fence and background frame 
were of unfinished wood. . . . Cut-out sodas 
in six shades to match the shirts were used 
for a novel touch against a black rayon 
plush backdrop— 
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quirements ? A display that puts across this 
message clearly and convincingly is a top- 
notch sales producer. The product that an- 
swers a modern need will not go begging for 
buyers. Finally, when the shopper is con- 
yinced the merchandise is attractive to her, 
fashion-right, meets her requirements, and 
the price appears fair for the quality of- 
fered—then a display has successfully com- 
pleted its four steps in the merchandising of 
a product. 

Typical Brandeis displays, in each of 
which we have attempted to use the prin- 
ciples outlined above are shown herewith for 
various types of merchandise. Blue Ridge 
mountain cravats were dramatized by a hill- 
billy scene, framed in rough timbers. The 
picket fence and tie displayers were also “in 
the rough.” The background illustration was 
of course familiar to all readers of Esquire. 

Composition cutouts of sodas in colors to 
match the shirts played up graphically the 
“Six Delicious Shades” in a shirt display, as 
seen in the second photograph. Black rayon 
plush was used for a background to set off 




















—A "picture frame" 
from which a pair of 
cut-out Vita-Bloom clad 
legs emerged was the 
unusual dramatization 
used by Wagner in a 
hosiery display. ... At 
the right is a window in 
which a miniature re- 
volving figure was held 
on a large outstretched 
hand. The color scheme 
was in blending shades 
of green— 
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—The display shown be- 
low, left, used a back- 
ground of rayon plush 
against which chrome 
rings bore footwear. 
Mannequins were add- 
ed to give a human 
interest touch. The large 
bowl at the right con- 
tained colored pussy- 
willows. The contrast of 
the bright chrome rings 
against the dark back- 
ground was an espe- 
cially pleasing touch— 


the shirts. Beside each shirt rested a colorful 
“ice cream sundae” to match the color of 
the merchandise. 

At the top of page 11 is seen an illustra- 
tion of a Phoenix Vita-Bloom hosiery win- 
dow, in which a large composition cutout of 
Vita-Bloom clad legs, backed by copper, 
emerged from a frame. Artificial roses at 
theJeft enhanced the “picture.” A black 
rayon plush curtain and chrome rings 
formed the background. 

In the first footwear display the attention- 
getting element is very evident. The huge 
composition board cut-out head and shoul- 
ders were done in several shades of green. 
The revolving miniature figure standing on 
the outstretched hand gave the added appeal 
of motion. The background frame was light 
apple-green and the rayon plush curtain in 
a dark green. The white fluted pillars of the 
background gave emphasis to the general 
color scheme of blending shades of green. 
The copy, “Spring Fashions Well in Hand,” 
assured the public that the latest fashions 


[Continued on page 33] 
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Some Display Problems 


And Their Solution 


By G. ALVIN SMITH 
Display Specialist, New York City 















































What constitutes a successful display man- 
ager? The answer to that question, to the 
writer's way of thinking, is the man who 
can put in an elaborate setting when the 
occasion demands, or put in a thoroughly 
good merchandise window when the firm so 
decrees. . 

Should the display manager have a mer- 
chandise window to do, special care should 
be taken to watch every detail and put as 
much personality into the display as would 
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go into an opening creation. Many display- 
men seem to neglect this all-important func- 
tion and often allow most anything to answer 
the purpose. 

However, the past two years have wit- 
nessed a great improvement in the ability 
of display managers and in the excellence of 
their displays. Those of Fifth avenue, here 
in New York City, can be used, I believe, 
as an example of this improvement; every 
week there seems to be a race between a 





number of the stores for supremacy in their 
windows. 

The display directors in the larger de- 
partment stores have a harder job now than 
ever before, but they have better facilities 
than in the old times. They have a staff of 
assistants, men who are accomplished in art, 
sculpturing, lettering, airbrush work, and 
general craftsmanship. In fact, the modern 
display manager is surrounded with talent 
ready for his command—to create any sort 
of setting he may desire. Also, in the dis- 
play market there is no end of materials for 
use in novel and attractive settings. 

The present-day displayman is using an 
entirely different and most simple treatment 
for producing settings which require less 
time to execute and are less expensive to 
construct. Most stores have composite or 
flexible semi-permanent backings which can 
be utilized in many different ways by re- 
painting and placing in a different position. 


—G. Alvin Smith, well-known display special- 
ist whose articles and sketches are a regular 
feature of DISPLAY WORLD, again pre- 
sents a series of practical, timely display 
settings. Complete descriptions are given 
in the text. Arrangement of merchandise 
and color schemes for these particular dis- 
plays are left largely to the discretion of the 
display director— 
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—Attractive methods of focusing attention 
on men's apparel are shown in the two 
sketches on this page and in the accompany- 
ing article. The skillful use of color and 
lighting effects combine to give these set- 
tings particular appeal. Furthermore they 
have the merit of being adaptable to either 
very elaborate or very simple displays, de- 
pending on the requirements of the indi- 
vidual store— 


By this method and with the cooperation of 
some special feature placed in conjunction 
with it, a new and entirely different set is 
produced in a short time and with very little 
expense. 

For this month’s article I am presenting 
four assorted suggestions for settings which 
I trust will be of interest and assistance to 
the display manager who has to pit his brain 
against the problem of “something new.” I 
also wish to say that I have made no at- 
tempt to suggest complete presentations of 
merchandise in conjunction with the settings. 

First comes a millinery setting. This set 
need not cover the entire back of the window 
background proper. It can be made as large 
or as small as you see fit. The large panel- 
ing at the back is to be made in sections 
from wall board, then painted in the proper 
colors. The end design can be painted 
thereon, or an overlay arranged as shown. 
This can be cut from wall board and painted 
in a contrasting color, with a rose vine and 
foliage as illustrated. 

All this forms the backing for the units 
placed in front, these consisting of a panel 
as a center piece, with a large illustration 
This panel is supported at the base with 
Y4-size round. Placed directly in front, and 
resting on the floor, is an unusual treatment 
of a twin plateau which rests on a narrow 
platform. The curved portion of the plateau 
is accomplished through the use of profile 
board or a very thin wall board. The leg 
supports at each end are made by cutting 
them from two pieces of 1l-inch board, then 
gluing them together. The entire color 
scheme is left to the display manager. 

For the man who desires a new angle for 
presenting the initial showing of white foot- 
wear, this second design should prove a solu- 
tion for the problem. It can be made elab- 
orate or kept very simple. The entire back 
is made from wall board, attached to a 
frame-work. This back is then set out about 
2 feet from the background proper in order 
to provide space for the central feature. 
This consists of a sundial and its circular 
base, flowers, foliage, and the treatment of 
the sky, which can be lighted from concealed 
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light sources so that a striking effect is pro- 
duced during the day as well as at night. 
The lettering on the sun can be transparent, 
translucent, or simply painted on. A wire 
grill-work painted white, with a grass base, 
makes a nice finish. A platform provides a 
basis for the remainder of the setting, which 
is composed of a modern boxwood tree with 
four shadow-boxes as illustrated. These can 
be made from wall board over a framework 
which in turn is to be covered with ruscus 
sprays. Platforms supporting the shadow- 
boxes can be made as shown or simplified to 
fit individual requirements. 

The men’s wear shops in New York City 
are not as progressive as the department 
stores when it comes to methods of present- 
ing the merchandise through the display 
window. There seems to be an absence of a 
modern display atmosphere, somehow. Some 
stores have had some nice displays, but can 
not be compared as a whole with some of 
the displays I have seen in Los Angeles or 
San Francisco. My hat is off to those dis- 
playmen on the West Coast. They certainly 
can instill that “desire to possess” into their 
windows. 

Attempting to capture something of that 
same atmosphere which makes shoppers de- 
sire the merchandise, I am presenting two 
suggestions here that are quite out of the 
ordinary and if executed properly will pro- 
vide an entirely new trend for your store 
front. 

In the first sketch at the top of the page, 











let us forget all about the suit form and use 
nothing else than three wall board panels 
treated as shown. With them we present 
a complete suit with hat, shirt, tie, hose, 
shoes, handkerchief, and cane to harmonize 
throughout. All that is needed is a peg at 
the top from which to hang the coat, and a 
wood or metal cross-bar to support the trous- 
sers and vest. The hat can be placed on a 
cut-out “L”-shaped wooden support, while 
the shirt is pinned to the panel. 

A short descriptive phrase, with price, is 
to be lettered at each side of the panel. 
Additional furnishings can be grouped over 
the platform if you so desire. The color 
scheme for the panels will have to be gov- 
erned by the color of the suits shown. 

The final drawing presents a suggestion 
that is especially suitable for a long, narrow 
window, providing you wish to carry out the 
idea according to this design. However, it 
can be simplified by cutting it down. 

The main idea in this design is to glorify 
one particular suit which it is desired to 
push. This is done by placing it in the 
center, and by backing it up with the circle 
in an appropriate color; with the addition 
of lights placed in shadowboxes it is possible 
to “snap out” the particular garment so that 
it looks like a diamond in a beautiful set- 
ting. This, of course, is accomplished 
through the individual treatment. Two pairs 
of trousers are also shown, which is an 
added feature. Placed at each side we show 
a special number, which is additionally 
emphasized by showing a front and rear 
view of the garment. Accessories such as 
shirts, shoes, canes, and gloves can be ap- 
propriately arranged to complete the presen- 
tation. 











— 
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*“feagram Week” Promotion 
To Cost £2300.000 


James B. Melick, vice-president, Seagram 
Distillers Corporation, has outlined a $250,000 
merchandising program with which the fa- 
mous distilling company will celebrate its 
eightieth anniversary during the week of May 
16, and in which point-of-sale display will 
have a large part—photographs of window 
displays even being used in consumer publica- 
tion advertising. 

In outlining the plans, Melick announced 
that “Celebrating Eighty Years of Leader- 
ship” will be the theme used in publication 
advertising, display, and promotions during 
the week of May 16, which is designated as 
“Seagram Week.” 

The campaign includes four-color double 
spread advertisements reproducing nation- 
wide window displays for Seagram. They 
will appear in Collier’s, Liberty, and Life. 
In addition to this combined circulation of 
25,000,000, Seagram will use more than 200 
newspapers in major markets. 

Seagram’s window display, which is a back- 
ground for the company’s various products, 
is one of the most striking exhibits ever de- 
vised for liquor promotion. Occupying the 
entire space of the average store window, 
it features a portrait of Joseph E. Seagram, 
founder of the company. The portrait is re- 
movable from the rest of the display and 
may be used permanently for store decoration. 
Flanking the portrait on either side are pho- 
tographs of Seagram’s five distilleries in 
Louisville, Ky., Lawrenceburg, Ind., Relay, 


Md., Waterloo, Ont., and Montreal. Beneath 
the portrait is Seagram’s “Creed of Crafts- 
manship’—‘‘Make Finer Whiskies; Make 


Them Taste Better.” At either side of the 
display, significant of world-wide distribution, 
is a globe on which the Seagram name has 
been superimposed. 

Two hundred thousand festoons, bottle 
holders, bar signs and stickers have been de- 


signed for pointaof-sale promotion pieces. 
These pieces will also bear Seagram’s “Creed 
of Craftsmanship.” The stickers will sug- 
gest various drinks which can be made with 
Seagram products. 

Three million key-chains will be distributed 
in retail outlets. Attached to each key-chain 
is a medallion showing a bust of Joseph E. 
Seagram, over the founder’s signature. 

One hundred thousand copies of a 24-page 
magazine will be distributed to every Seagram 
and distributor’s salesman, as well as to re- 
tail outlets throughout the country. The 
magazine will contain photos dramatizing 
Seagram’s growth. It is to be patterned after 
Life, and will be known as “Eighty Years of 
Life.” 

Speaking of the nation-wide promotion, 
Melick said: “Seagram intends to demonstrate 
that liquor of high quality can be sold as 
honestly and intelligently as automobiles or 
any other quality product. 

“We are spending a quarter of a million 
dollars in one week on one of the greatest 
organized promotion efforts in the history 
of the industry, because we know it will sell 
Seagram products for the retailer. 

“For eighty years Seagram has demon- 
strated its leadership in the production of 
fine whiskies. Since the inception of the 
Fair Trade laws, Seagram has taken the lead 
in support of the principle and has defended 
the honest retailer against the practices of a 
short-sighted few whose methods would 
eventually so undermine the industry that 
there would be profit for none. 

“Now, on its eightieth anniversary, Sea- 
gram will again lead the way by demon- 
strating that sound merchandising and not 
‘deals,’ organized sales promotion and not 
‘concessions,’ concerted and intelligent selling 
and not ‘kickbacks’ or rebates will pay. The 
only sound principle on which the business 


























can continue to operate is that which sells 
quality merchandise on its own merit, backed 
by vigorous advertising and promotion. Sea- 
gram is not ‘dealing,’ Seagram is selling. 

“On February 24 Captain W. S. Alexander, 
Federal Alcohol administrator, denounced the 
policy of ‘deals... We are with him, and we 
propose to show that such practices are not 
alone unnecessary, but that clean business will 
pay better and over a longer period of time. 
When trade is supported on deals, secret 
agreements, on whispered promises, business 
degenerates into a cat and dog fight with the 
retailer carrying the scars of both teeth and 
claws. 

“But when honest business is honestly con- 
ducted, when fair markups are standard prac- 
tices, and when quality is backed up with the 
sort of merchandising we are undertaking, 
every factor in the industry comes through 
sound and healthy. 

“We are ina fortunate position at Seagram 
because our whiskies have for eighty years 
been made after the creed of the founder of 
the House of Seagram. We feel, therefore, 
that we are justified in providing the retail 
trade, both on and off-premise, with the 
greatest selling force the industry has seen. 
In a sense it is Seagram’s birthday present 
to the retail trade, because it will sell goods 
and sell them at a profit.” 


—tThe effective counter stand seen above is 
one of the unusual displays being made 
available for package stores and bars by 
Seagram Distillers Corporation in celebration 
of the eightieth anniversary of the company 
during the week of May 16. ... At the left 
is a photograph of a handsome window dis- 
play which will be featured not only in 
liquor stores throughout the country, but in 
four-color, double-spread advertisements in 
national publications reaching 25,000,000 
consumers— 
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From the blue print to our completely new 
fashion floor itself is a long series of steps 
of which space does not permit me to write. 
But the importance of presenting that re- 
modeled fashion floor to the public through 
window display is vital to any displayman in 
any store which has an improvement nearing 
completion. Perhaps the way in which the 
display problem was handled recently at 
Robertson’s will aid others confronted with 
a similar task, 

Time was the all-important element to 
begin with, and to say we made the most of 
our minutes would be putting it mildly. The 
rose beige carpet was no sooner in place 
than photographs of the remodeled floor were 
taken, hurried to Meloy Brothers for en- 
largement, and rushed back to be placed in 
our windows—less than forty-eight hours 
after they were taken. The blow-ups were 
in full color, down to the last detail—even 
to the matching of the woods. 

These displays, illustrated herewith, had 
three important things to bring to the pub- 
lic. namely: the completely remodeled floor, 
the Paris openings issue of Vogue, and an 
even more direct tie-up with Vogue through 
having the associate editor, Miss Alice Bur- 
rows, as the guest of our store. Thus it was 
desirable for a triangle of ideas to be put 
across in each window without crowding or 
confusion. This, however, can be done if 
you let one phase of several ideas project 
itself a bit more forcefully than the others, 
without losing the theme of the triangle. 

The first window had the blow-up in nat- 
ural color as a background, and made use of 
the center point perspective to give great 
depth to the display. To the customer on 
the sidewalk it gave a feeling of being on 
the floor itself. The new fashion center 
idea, of course, was the point most stressed, 
followed by the tie-up with the copy around 
the large Vogue poster reading, “New as 
the pages of Vogue.” The giant rose spray 
brought the eye back from the perspective 
to the merchandise. The background proper 
was light gray pin-point fabric. The screens 
on each side of the center panel were made 
of “ad-flex” wood, finished in yellow and 
green. 

The second display let the Paris openings 
predominate by having a miniature Eiffel 
tower, covered with lilys-of-the-valley, as 
the main attraction. The revolving message 
at the base of the tower told of the two 


—Dramatic displays were called into service 
to announce the completion of a $50,000 
fashion floor remodeling program at Rob- 
ertson's. Natural-color blow-ups showed the 
new fashion center, while a tie-up with 
Vague and Paris openings was deftly 
stressed. Backgrounds throughout were a 
light gray. Note the skillful use of perspec- 
tive to give an illusion of depth and reality, 
particularly in the first photograph— 


DISPLAY WORLD 


Dramatic Windows Sell 
Remodeling Drogram 


By FRANK G. BINGHAM 
Robertson Brothers, South Bend 


originals, designed by LeLong and Schiapa- 
relli, on the new fashion floor. The red, 
white, and blue ribbons leading to the top 
message said: “Paris Openings, as seen in 
Vogue, on our new third floor.” Color blow- 
ups of Vogue and a picture of the casual coat 
section completed this display. The back- 


ground was the same light gray with a 
pastel blue back center panel. 
were blue and white. 

The last window centered around a large, 


The screens 





beautifully moulded, plaster hand mirror, a 
symbol of beauty, with a blow-up of our new 
suit section inserted in place of the glass. 
The background was in light gray, with the 
center back panel done in rose. The curved 
flexible screens were painted lavender on one 
side and white on the other. The Vogue 
poster was in full color, with the giant white 
gardenias leading one’s eye to the floor. 
Silver discs of cardboard served as bases 
for the mannequins. 
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“in The Good Old== 





Although the sultry days of July and 
August are still a number of weeks in the 
distance, it is time for the displayman who 
believes in planning ahead to begin thinking 
of his windows and interiors for these two 
months when the sales curve stays persist- 
ently low. July ranks next to February in 
sales volume in the average store, only about 
6 per cent of the year’s business being ob- 
tained during its thirty-one days. August is 
only slightly better, in ninth place with a 
percentage of 7. 

However, there is business to be had by 
the progressive store in spite of hot weather. 
A consistently good display program can do 
much to step up sales. Cool-looking, invit- 
ing windows—especially if a secondary 
theme of air-conditioning can be used—are 
a welcome surcease from glaring pavements. 
Following through in the interior with tempt- 
ing displays featuring apparel or equipment 
in the “high spot” departments will bring 
many an extra sale. 

Most stores will want to do an aggressive 
merchandising job in those departments for 
which past records prove active patronage 
during these two months. Thoughtful long- 
range planning on the part of the display 
department will materially assist in putting 
over such a program. 

Shoes, beach wear, perfumes, dresses, ties 
—all come in for attention in the excellent 
summer displays on this page and the next. 
Created by nine different displaymen, they 








show various ways of getting “sell” into 
windows featuring hot weather wares. 

Joseph McCann, S. Kann’s Sons, Inc., 
Washington, D. C., leads off with “Swing 
into Summer,” a cut-out figure at the left 
bearing out the slogan. Note the life-pre- 
server window card and the two miniature 
sailor figures. 

Another miniature—this time Baku, the 
wild man—was an interesting part of the 
display at the upper right by Richard A. 
Staines, Vandever Dry Goods Company, 
Tulsa, Okla., using a tropical setting for 
straw hats. The palm tree was a wall board 
cutout. The background was made of dark 
blue cellophane, framed with bamboo. The 
necks of the giraffes were, of course, in sec- 
tions, 

From the Arizona resort city, Tucson, 
comes the third display on this page. J. L. 
Vance created the sun deck or garden set- 
ting for sport togs for Albert Steinfeld & 
Co., placing the accoutrements against a 
background of off-white. 

At the upper left of the next page is a 
display by C. M. Shrider, A. E. Starr Com- 
pany, Zanesville, Ohio, for Palm Beach ties, 
in which a gigantic cut-out hand bears the 
message: “All America is reading palms and 
they are saying ‘Palm Beach Ties!’” Smaller 
cut-out hands in two-tone wall board circles 
borne by upright fixtures held three ties 
each. 

In the center of the left column of photo- 


— 
— 


graphs is a novel setting for straw hats, 
designed by Charles H. Tenney, Dalton’s, 
Baton Rouge, La. A wall board figure of 
Old Sol, flaming rays and all, is definitely 
thrown into the shade by a wall board cyt- 
out hat. A thermometer at the left carries 
the selling message. 

The neckwear display at the lower left of 
page 17 not only caused considerable favor- 
able comment among the shoppers of Tampa, 
Fla., but produced. in sales, according to 
Samuel Sanders, Maas Brothers. 

The display used four large reproductions 
of air-mail envelopes to hold fans of ties, a 
novel touch being added to the background 





by the post card addressed to “All Smart 
Men, Tampa, Fla.” 

Featured by skillful lighting and bizarre 
stylized palm trees with trunks of brown 
balls wired together, the display at the upper 
right was by Carlos de los Santos, El En- 
canto, Havana, Cuba. 

In the center of the right column of pic- 
tures is a display for Prince Matchabelli, 
Inc., New York City. While of perfumes, 
rather than summer apparel, the atmosphere 
is so.excellently done that it is easy to imag- 
ine a similar treatment for practically any 
type of glamorous hot weather merchandise. 
Of especial interest are the delicate shadows 
thrown on the background by the foliage. 

Last comes a window of summer footwear 
by A. E, Johnson, Zahn Dry Goods Com- 
pany, Racine, Wis., in which ordinary straw 
matting forms a cool, attractive background 
on which are superimposed a palette and 
brushes. Each pair of shoes rests on a two- 
tone cut-out silhouette to harmonize with the 
colors of the footwear. 


—Beach wear display by Joseph McCann, S. 
Kann's Sons, Inc., Washington, D. C. .. - 
Straw hat window by Richard A. Staines, 
Vandever Dry Goods Company, Tulsa, Okla. 
. . » Sun deck setting by J. L. Vance, Albert 
Steinfeld & Co., Tucson, Ariz.— 
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—Left column, top to bottom: a Palm Beach tie window by C. M. 
Shrider, A. E. Starr Company, Zanesville, Ohio, with a huge cut-out 
hand bearing the message. . . . Second, a novel setting for straw hats 
by Charles H. Tenney, Dalton's, Baton Rouge, La., with the rays of 
Old Sol being thrown in eclipse by a cut-out straw. ... Third, an unusual 
neckwear display by Samuel Sanders, Maas Brothers, Tampa, Fla., in 
which large reproductions of air-mail envelopes serve as displayers for 
ties and the sales slogan is carried on a post card on the background— 








—Stylized palm trees, with trunks made of brown balls wired together, 
and skillful lighting mark the first display in the right-hand column, by 
Carlos de los Santos, El Encanto, Havana, Cuba... . It is followed by 
an ottractive setting for Prince Matchabelli perfumes—a display with 
many adaptation possibilities for varied types of summer merchandise. 
Note especially the shady effect caused by the delicate tracery of the 
shadows on the background. ... The final display is by A. E. Johnson, 
Zahn Dry Goods Company, Racine, Wis.— 
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Mist §.A.D.M. Convention 
To Be Banner Affair 


The scenic advantages of the nation’s 
capital, plus the proximity of Washington, 
D. C., to the retail centers of the East, will 
be used in full force by the International 
Association of Display Men as attractions 
to induce a large attendance at the forty- 
first annual convention to be held June 26-30 
at the Mayflower hotel. Present indications 
are that the registration mark of 900-odd at 

chicago last year will be exceeded. 

Fifty-two exhibitors have reserved space 
as this is written, and a sell-out of display 
booths is not unlikely by a few days before 
the convention gets under formal way on 
Monday morning, June 27. Representative 
factors from all branches of the field will be 
present to show their lines of display mate- 
rials, equipment, and related material, offer- 
ing the displayman delegate a broad choice 
in his selection of new and modern display 
aids. 

While the convention proper will not open 
until 9 o’clock on June 27, most of the dele- 
gates will follow the custom of former years 
and be on hand early the preceding day for 
a pre-view of the exhibits and to renew old 
friendships. Several special trains are to be 
run by the Baltimore & Ohio railway, des- 
ignated as the “official’’ route, most of them 
originating at St. Louis for the benefit of 
delegates from the South and West. 

Registration will take place in the lobby 
of the Mayflower starting Sunday morning, 
June 26. This will be followed in the eve- 
ning by a “Get acquainted party” in the 
Italian garden of the hotel, with “Chet” Wil- 
kins as master of ceremonies. There will 
be music, dancing, and refreshments pro- 
vided, with additional entertainment by Joe 
King, ventriloquist, formerly with Paul 
Whiteman’s orchestra. 

The gavel for the opening session will be 
held by W. Arthur Gray, Lansburgh & 
Brother, president, National Capital Display 
Club, who has had charge of convention ar- 
rangements and who will serve as chairman 
for the day. Following a flag presentation 
and opening ceremony by members of. the 
United States Marine Band there will be an 
invocation, after which, according to the 
I A. D. M. program, President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt will welcome the delegates to 
Washington. 

Arthur Gray will then present the official 
welcome of the National Capital Display 
Club, to which Erwin A. Hiffman, Hiffman 
Display Service, St. Louis, Mo., president of 
the I. A. D. M., will respond; he will then 
introduce display club presidents attending 
the conclave. 

Syl C. Rieser, executive secretary of the 
association, will introduce the national offi- 
cers, after which F. Raymond Johnson, pres- 
ident, Bonwit Teller Gompany, Philadelphia, 
Pa., will deliver an address on “Point-of- 
Sale Advertising and its Value to Retailing.” 

Frank W. Spaeth, vice-president, W. L. 
Stensgaard & Associates, Inc., Chicago, and 
former manager of the sales promotion divi- 


sion of the National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation, will be the next to speak. His sub- 
ject has not yet been announced. 

He will be followed by Walter W. Kan- 
tack, New York City, lighting consultant of 
Curtis Lighting, Inc. Kantack, whose talk 
will deal with light and display, is a member 
of the Illuminating Engineers Society and 
the Metropolitan museum, and has_ been 
awarded the gold medal of the American 
Institute of Architects. 

A talk on “Color Lighting for Window 
Displays,” by Howard Ketcham, color and 
lighting engineer, will bring the first morn- 
ing session to a close. 

At 1:30 Monday afternoon busses will 
leave the Mayflower for Arlington national 
cemetery, where President Hiffman will place 
a wreath on the tomb of the Unknown Sol- 
dier and deliver a short address. The tour 
will then continue to Mt. Vernon for a visit 
to the home of Washington. The return trip 
will be via the steamer “City of Washington” 
on the historic Potomac river. Busses will 
meet the boat at the wharf and convey the 
sightseers back to the hotel. The total cost 
of the trip will be $2.05, which includes fees 
at Mt. Vernon. Tickets for the trip will be 
on sale at the registration desk. 

An open house-and reception will be held 
Monday evening in the Chinese room of the 
Mayflower, with entertainment by “The 
Troubadours.” Washington merchants and 
dignitaries will be the honor guests. The 
exhibits will remain open until 11 p. m. 

Carl V. Haecker, display director, Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co., Chicago, will be the 
chairman during Tuesday’s proceedings, 
which will open with a talk by Edward 
Arkow, display director, Gimbel’s, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. This will be followed by an ad- 
dress by H. W. Howard, advertising man- 
ager, Montgomery Ward’s home office. 


Mrs. Polly Pettit, director, New York 
School of Display, will then take the floor, 
followed by Grover Whalen, who has charge 
of the preparations for the New York 
World’s Fair of 1939. The third speaker 
will be Kay Kamen, exclusive representative, 
Walt Disney Enterprises, Inc., New York 
City, who will be remembered as a speaker 
on the program of the thirty-ninth conven- 
tion, held at Cincinnati in 1936. 


“Organization” will be the subject of a 
talk by J. Edgar Hoover, director, Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, whose connection 
with the famous “G”-men has made his name 
a household word throughout the United 
States. The first report of a committee re- 
cently formed to work on a “formula for 
evaluating window displays,” will be made 
by Vernon H. Jones, chairman, W. L. Stens- 
gaard & Associates, Inc., to conclude the 
educational program for Tuesday. 

During the afternoon delegates may go on 
conducted tours starting at the Mayflower 
and proceeding to the Bureau of Engraving, 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, the 
Capitol, and the Congressional library. 


Guides will be supplied for each group of 
forty. The cost is $1 per person. 

Tuesday evening has been left open for 
visits to the exhibits of the various manv- 
facturers. 

President Erwin Hiffman will wield the 
gavel when the Wednesday morning session 
begins. He will introduce Al G. Parke, Old 
King Cole Company, Canton, Ohio, who will 
talk on “What a Displayman Should Not 
Do.” Earl W. Elhart, editor, Executive 
Edition of Retailing, New York City, will 
be the second speaker. 

Jacob Steinberg, New York City, legal 
advisor of the I. A. D. M., will then discuss 
“Display and its Status as a Profession,” 
after which Syl C. Rieser will conduct the 
annual business session, this to include the 
election of officers for the forthcoming year. 

(The nominating committee which will 
select the candidates for the national offices 
and the board of directors will meet in St. 
Louis on Sunday, May 15, although other 
nominations can be made from the floor.) 


Wednesday afternoon has been left open 
to permit more visits to display booths, al- 
though a trip to the District of Columbia 
Paper Mills, Georgetown, D. C., has been 
arranged through the courtesy of Window 
Advertising, Inc., New York City, for those 
who wish.to take it. Busses will leave the 
Mayflower for this trip at 2 p. m._ Refresh- 
ments will be served at the plant. 


The annual banquet and dance will be 
held Wednesday evening at the Shoreham 
Terrace, the largest outdoor dining and 
dancing terrace in the world. The cost will 
be $2.50 per person. No speeches will be 
given at the banquet. Announcement of the 
officers elected for the next year will be 
made during the evening and Joseph Mc- 
Cann, S. Kann’s Sons Company, Washington, 
who is in charge of the display photograph 
contest, will announce the results of the 
competition, 

The board of directors of the I. A. D. M. 
will meet Thursday morning, June 30, and 
those delegates still remaining will be given 
a final opportunity to make a_ last-minute 
inspection of the exhibits, all of which will 
be dismantled at noon. 





1. A. D. M. Charters 
New York Guild 


The New York City Display Guild, com- 
posed of fifty-five free lance displaymen, has 
been granted a charter by the International 
Association of Display Men. 

Walter Fagan is president of the Guild, 
assisted by Louis Simon, vice-president: Lew 
Bernstein, treasurer; Lester Rosenthal, sec- 
retary, and Joe Tamarkin, chairman of the 
board of directors. This latter group is 


composed of Louis Levine, Sam Mofenson, 
Irving Blackman, Sam Horowitz, and Teddy 
Maliner. Joe Tamarkin, Sam Mofenson, and 
Abe Roseman are trustees. 
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McMullen On the Air 
For Dortland Event 


One of the features of the Portland, Ore., 
spring opening this year was a radio inter- 
view of L. A. McMullen, veteran displayman 
who directs display for the Eastern Outfit- 
ting Company of that city. Questioned by 
Jane Allen, fashion editor, The Oregonian, 
McMullen’s comments were broadcast over 
KGW. The complete script follows: 

Jane Allen: I can’t think of anyone I 
would rather question on the subject of win- 
dow display, and just how much time and 
effort goes into setting the stage for one of 
Portland’s annual spring fashion shows, than 
Lewis A. McMullen. He has been decorat- 
ing Portland retail windows for thirty-seven 
years and enjoys the rare distinction of hav- 
ing won fifty-two prizes for his work within 
that time. He is a modest sou!, moves as 
inconspicuously as possible through his win- 
dows, isn’t given to telling about his inter- 
esting past and present except under duress, 
but we managed to get him here tonight and 
I now propose to give him the third degree 
on his window decorating honors. First of 
all, what has been the greatest thrill out of 
thirty-seven years of window decorating? 

McMullen: The gold medal which I re- 
ceived in 1918 for the best men’s display in 
the United States, Canada, and South Amer- 
ica. 

J. A.: That covers a lot of territory! 

McM.: I’ve decorated a lot of windows. 

J. A.: How many? Can you say offhand? 

McM.: Yes. In a moment of wondering 
about that very same thing I actually counted 
them up. To date I’ve trimmed just ex- 
actly 35,360 windows. ; 

J. A.: Hm! That’s no mean task, what 
with all the backgrounds to do, merchandise 
to select, colors to plan, and items to ar- 
range. Tell me now, what is a displayman’s 
dream of seventh heaven, or at least the 
ideal condition under which to work? 

McM.: Every displayman dreams of the 
day when he will achieve the perfect com- 
bination; that is, all new and beautiful back- 
grounds and fixtures, the most beautiful 
merchandise possible, and a brand-new idea 
for displaying it—one that hasn’t occurred 
to any other. 

J. A.: Do you like to work with any one 
kind of merchandise better than another? 

McM.: No, I get a thrill out of any piece 
of merchandise and especially out of plan- 
ning how to display it so it will be pur- 
chased by the customer. A displayman’s 
success is judged not by the beauty of his 
display but by the amount of merchandise it 
sells. That is the real purpose behind win- 
dow display and the reason why this work 
has developed to so great an extent and why 
ithas become an art. 


—In the men's wear display, by L. A. Mc- 

Mullen, the background was tinted a canary 

shade, with the rest of the setting in white 

stucco.—The same type setting and back- 

ground shade were used for the display of 

costume suits in Tuscany rose, with blue iris, 
and asparagus ferns— 


J. A.: It has really become an art. It 
must have changed greatly in the thirty- 
seven years that you have been doing it. 

McM.: Yes, greatly. In 1900 we used very 
elaborate pleated and puffed backgrounds of 
cheese-cloth, all colors, and then piled every- 
thing into the windows that we could find. 
We even built up step-like arrangements 
and put something on every step. Those 
windows were certainly stocky. 

J. A.: Meaning what? 

McM.: Lots of merchandise. 

J. A.: And now every window is a little 
or a big gem, with just a few items in each 
window? 

McM.: Yes, and every least piece planned 
to be a part of the whole window composi- 
tion. No crowding now. Each item is 
given its full play. 

J. A.: Hasn’t there been a startling change 
in figures used? 

McM.: Yes. The old ones had wire bases 
and no feet. Then we got the wax figures. 
I remember that we forgot to put an awning 
down one Easter and our figure melted all 
over the costume. An arm fell off, and her 
head drooped. That was bad! 

J. A.: Disastrous, I'd say. Then what did 
you use? 

McM.: Next we had the mannequins. They 
came from France by way of the San Fran- 
cisco World’s Fair in 1915. That revolution- 
ized the models. You can remember the rest 
—purple lashes and silk hair and long, 
slinky, exotic figures. And some_ had 
moulded hair, painted the correct color. 

J. A.: Is there a tendency toward more 
natural-appearing figures now? 

McM.: Some. We are back to natural 
hair, but these elegant window models still 
look pretty exotic and startling. 

J. A.: They do make us look at the clothes, 
though. I'll say that from a woman’s angle. 
Now tell me one more thing. How much 
time do the displaymen spend on the average 





annual spring or fall fashion opening win- 
dows? 

McM.: The work begins weeks, and some- 
times months, in advance. Much of the stuff 
has to be made, carved, or colored. And it 
ends usually about one second before the 
curtains are drawn. If you happen to be 
downtown about 3:00 or 4:00 a. m. the morn- 
ing preceding one of these shows, you will 
see the tired displaymen—who incidentally 
haven't been to bed all that night—standing 
out in the middle of the street, looking at the 
window preview to see that everything is 
right, from lighting, to color, to merchandise. 

J. A.: Thank you for this peek into the 
strenuous life of a displayman. It has been 
lots of fun to learn about this behind-scenes 
part of the big annual spring fashion show 
presented by our retail merchants. One 
final auestion. Do you have a hobby in life? 

McM.: Yes, I do. It is to help the younger 
man in my profession. My work-shop is 
always open to any beginner who wants to 
come and ask for advice. 
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*“Better Sign Shop’ Contest 
Won By JSchuster’s 


First prize in the “Better Sign Shop” con- 
test sponsored by DISPLAY WORLD in 
conjunction with Milton Reynolds, president, 
Reynolds Appliances Corporation, Chicago, 
has been awarded to E. Wussow, display di- 
rector, Ed Schuster & Co., Inc., Milwaukee, 
Wis. A. Schlueter is sign supervisor for the 
firm. The award consists of the handsome 
Milton Reynolds trophy and $50 in cash, plus 
a certificate of achievement. The entry of 
Wussow is given in detail below, with sev- 
eral photographs of the company’s sign shop. 

Second prize of $25, a trophy, and a cer- 
tificate go to D. S. Ford, Consumers Power 
Company, Jackson, Mich., with third prize 
of $10, a trophy and certificate to Don 
Trusty, William H. Block Company, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Winners of certificates for fourth to tenth 
places, inclusive, are as follows: fourth, J. 
W. Eshbach and P. G. Miller, Lord & Tay- 
lor, New York City; fifth, Cogswell Crom- 
well, J. N. Adam & Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; 
sixth, R. L. Flint, The Boston Store, Chi- 
cago; seventh, Russell Dammert, William 
McKinley, and Laura Holden, The John 
Shillito Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; eighth, 
Irvin A. Kriel, Walker’s, San Diego, Calif. ; 
ninth, Carl S. Eddinger, Jr., Loveman, Jos- 
eph & Loeb, Birmingham, Ala.; tenth, John 
A. Black, Buffum’s, Inc., Long Beach, Calif. 

Judges in the contest- were Milton Rey- 
nolds, E. Thomas Kelley, editor, Signs of the 
Times, Cincinnati, and R. C. Kash, editor, 
DISPLAY WORLD. 

The winning entry is as follows: 

“Location and lighting of our sign shop 
before improvements: The Schuster sign 
shop in 1936 was tucked away in an obscure 
corner of the building in a room approxi- 
mately 10 by 20 feet in size. The presence 


of but one small window necessitated arti- 
ficial lighting the year ‘round. 
“Compare the location and lighting of the 


sign shop in 1938: The Schuster sign shop 
now is located on the fifth floor of the build- 
ing in the northwest corner, well lighted, 
airy, cool in summer and warm in winter, 
with an unobstructed view of the neighbor- 
ing residential district. This view of the 
housetops, extending to the horizon, is a 
boon to eyes which, of necessity, are held to 
close work. Walls, ceiling, and fixtures are 
painted a pure white to reflect the light 
to the best possible advantage. Daylight 
lamps are provided over each machine for 
ample illumination on dull days. Schuster’s 
has found in Printasign operation that proper 
lighting forestalls fatigue and is conducive 
to better production. Hence, they have ob- 
tained for their operators the finest possible 
lighting. 

“Personnel and supervision before im- 
provements: The personnel in 1936 amounted 
to five sign writers (hand letter men) 
throughout the three stores. Sign writers, 
who, after putting the ugly but necessary 
pencil lines on cards, slapped them out as 
quickly as possible. The advertising man- 
ager then had charge of the sign shop, and 
with the usual demands made on his time, 
was unable to give the sign shop the full 
attention it deserved. 

“Compare: Personnel in 1938 consists of 
six efficient, highly trained Printasign oper- 
ators and one Line-O-Scribe operator, under 
the direction of the sign supervisor, who in 
turn is responsible for sign room operation 
to the display director. A hand letter man, 
who also does display work, takes care of all 
large poster work and large sign work that 
can not be handled on machines. 

“Method of making signs before improve- 
ments: Hand lettering was the only method 
employed in making signs in 1936. Sign copy 
amounted only to the name of the item and 
the price. The average amount of signs pro- 
duced in 1936 per month was 9,000. 
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“Compare: Schuster’s in 1938 uses six 
high-speed, modern Printasign machines, 
with two additional full sheet cases, and one 
22-by-28 size Line-O-Scribe machine. Print- 
asigns handle up to ‘six of a kind’ signs and 
up to ‘three of a kind’ full sheets. When a 
larger quantity of signs is desired, the Line- 
O-Scribe gets the job. Cuts used in news- 
paper advertising are available to the Line- 
O-Scribe operator, who can use them when- 
ever advisable for a closer tie-up between 
newspaper ads and internal promotional 
schemes. Some 500 ‘general’ cuts are pro- 
vided for the Line-O-Scribe machine, cuts of 
Christmas designs, spring flowers, Fourth of 
July firecrackers, etc. These cuts are filed 
in a cut cabinet with numbered drawers. 
Proofs of these cuts are assembled in the 
‘Active Cut Book’ with the number of the 
drawer, in which the cut will be found, 
printed in a corner of the page. Should it 
be desired to use a little ‘seasonal atmos- 
phere’ on our signs, the Line-O-Scribe oper- 
ator need only select the cut desired from 
the active cut proofs, note the drawer num- 
ber, and get the cut—all in the space of a 
few seconds—result, attractive signs without 
‘budget-killing’ engravers’ bills. 

“One carload of sign stock was purchased 
to obtain uniformity of card color for two 
years. This cream-colored stock was sent to 
a printer where it was cut to size and im- 
printed with rule striping and the ‘Schuster s 
Own Brand’ insignia. The rule striping on 


—Above is a photograph illustrating the cut 
file in the sign shop of Schuster's, Milwaukee, 
while at the left is a general view of a por- 
tion of the improved shop. The entry of E. 
Wussow, display director for Schuster's, won 
first prize in the "Better Sign Shop" contest 
sponsored by DISPLAY WORLD and Rey- 
nolds Appliances Corporation— 
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the cards was so designed that Printasign 
operators need waste no time in arriving at 
the proper layout. The size of the card de- 
sired is selected and the copy merely filled 
in, One-half and 2-inch case strips were 
also printed. A contrast between ‘Own 
Brand’ signs and regular signs was desired, 
so ‘Own Brand’ labels were copied, cuts 
made, and a quantity of each kind printed 
in a wine-colored ink. Printasign operators 
now, in printing an ‘Own Brand’ sign, merely 
select the card with the proper heading and 
fill in the selling story as specified on the 
sign order. 

“The average monthly production of our 
sign shop in 1938 is almost double what it 
was in 1936, but what is most important, each 
sign goes forth to its silent selling job fully 
equipped with a neat, uniformly printed, 
legible selling story. 

“Method of ordering signs before improve- 
ments: No one person was assigned to the 
writing of signs in the departments. Sign 
requisitions were not OK’d or edited for 
copy, and inadequate thought was given to 
the ‘sell’ that could have been injected into 
the signs. 

“Compare: Signs are now written by one 
person in each department designated for the 
job. These people are trained to select the 
good selling points of their merchandise 
and incorporate them into a good selling 
story. Signs in 1938 are broken down into 
four classifications: (1) ‘Own Brand’ signs, 
(2) window signs, (3) signs containing fash- 
ion information, and (4) all other signs. 
‘Own Brand’ signs copy is written by de- 
partment people from especially prepared 
pamphlets which give all the superior fea- 
tures of ‘Own Brand’ merchandise. Win- 
dow signs copy is written by advertising copy 
writers. Signs containing fashion informa- 
tion copy are written by department people 
and are OK’d by the fashion copywriter. 
All other signs are also written by depart- 
ment people but are edited by the sign super- 
visor before they are made. 

“Signs over 11 by 14 inches in size must 
be OK’d by the sign supervisor. Before an 
OK is put on the requisition a check is made 
to see whether or not a sign of that size is 
necessary. Time allotted before delivery of 
completed signs is five days for 22-by-28-inch 
signs, one week for store-wide sales, and 
three days for regular signs. Builetins are 
sent to departments, advising them of the 
deadline for ordering signs for store-wide 
sales, and cautioning them to order on time. 
After the sale, divisional men are notified of 
departments late in ordering signs, and are 
asked to take the matter up with the offend- 
ers. When special cappers are available for 
special promotions, divisional men, buyers, 
and department heads are sent a bulletin 
telling them when such cappers may be had, 
how to use them, and when they should be 
returned. 

“Production control before improvements : 
There was none; five full-time lettering men, 
with extras hired during peak periods, 
‘slapped out’ the work as best they could 
and few records were kept of the total 
amount of signs that were produced; indi- 


—A close-up of one corner of the Schuster 
sign shop. The battery of Printasign ma- 
chines can be seen at the right— 
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vidual production records were not kept at 
all. 

“Compare: A standard price is now fixed 
on each sign size and sign machine operators 
are required to fill out individual blanks 
each week, giving the total cost of the signs 
they have turned out. Blanks are turned in 
each week to the sign office where a com- 
posite report is made. Operators, each week, 
are sent the ‘report card’ which shows them 
the last week’s standing. This has resulted 
in friendly rivalry, as we had hoped—each 
operator trying to raise his ‘batting average’ 
by attempting to top his last week’s produc- 
tion. Result? Production without prodding. 

“Other improvements made: Steel shelving 
was set up with individual compartments for 
each size of sign stock. The stock is now 
always orderly, clean, and close at hand. A cut 
cabinet was purchased in which to file cuts 
for the Line-O-Scribe machine. A printer’s 
type cabinet was purchased to keep all 
smaller Line-O-Scribe type, 36 to 72-point, 
in an easily accessible unit. An 18-inch paper 
cutter was purchased to cut showcase strips 
and price tickets. A 30-inch paper cutter 
was installed to cut larger sizes of sign 
stock. Sturdy, fabric-covered fibre boxes 
were bought for the departments, in which 
inserts and signs up to 11 by 14 inches in 
size are to be filed. A large percentage of 
our signs, especially ‘cardisplay’ inserts, 
which do not carry a price, can be used more 
than once. Filing them in these boxes keeps 
them clean, orderly, and neat.” 

The entry of D. S. Ford, Consumers Power 
Company, consisted of a complete photo- 
graphic study of the improved sign shop, to- 
gether with an article describing the changes 
made; these latter included better lighting, 
better equipment, and better materials. 
Ford’s sign shop has a poster artist and two 
helpers, producing an average of 2,000 show 
cards per month, in three dimensions and 
with forty-two cepy changes. In addition to 
these cards, the shop also produces monthly 
360 cutouts for appliqueing, including at 
least six changes of composition. These are 
made by the silk screen printing method in 
a minimum of four colors. 

The shop was formerly composed only of a 
single operator and an Embosograf machine. 
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It now consists of the personnel mentioned 
above, complete sign production equipment, 
and a complete screen process layout. 

The story of the rejuvenation of the Wil- 
liam H. Block Company sign shop is par- 
ticularly interesting, as told by Don Trusty 
of the store’s internal advertising depart- 
ment: 

“In August of 1937 the shop had four peo- 
ple working overtime, and only 35,000 units 
done so far that year. (It will produce more 
than 90,000 units in 1938.) Our store had 
two Printasign machines and employed two 
operators, a hand letter man, and the copy 
writer, who was head of the department. 
Our signs were coming up so fast that it 
was necessary for all of the men to work 
overtime in order to get the units out on 
schedule. Orders were coming up by tele- 
phone, sales-people were standing around 
every morning waiting for ‘rush’ orders, and 
we had all we could do for hours at a time 
trying to get around people and make their 
cards for sales, too. Our shop was small, 
and it was usually afternoon before we 
could really get down to work on the cards 
that were due. Cards went down still wet 
and often came back up because they were 
smeared. This caused unnecessary work 
and expense, both in time and money. 

“On December 1, 1937, we started a new 
policy, that of getting the buyers to order 
their cards at least forty-eight hours in ad- 
vance. With the firm’s approval, we sent 
out a notice to the effect that absolutely no 
rush orders would be made, with the follow- 
ing exceptions : (1) competitive merchandise; 
(2) bargain table merchandise. These two 
classes of merchandise change very often. 
At the same time, we issued a notice that 
absolutely no orders would be taken over 
the telephone. This plan had the approval 
of five of the executives. of our company, 
therefore we had their full cooperation. 
Production was more than doubled in a 
month’s time. After the first month the buy- 


ers noted the increased efficiency of our de- 
partment and gave our new plan their co- 
operation. 
“By rearranging our shop, we made every- 
thing as convenient as possible in order to 
[Continued on page 38] 
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—The 100 per cent 
masculine setting 
at the right is a 
natural for any 
men's wear win- 
dow. Bent rope is 
used for the let- 
tering, pinned in 
position. The cen- 
ter platform is con- 
verted into a ring 
effect with posts 
and rope. The cor- 
ner platforms for 
ties, shoes, hats, 
and similar mer- 
chandise are made 
of 34-inch-thick fir 


panel— 





























—Above is a unit for bathing suit win- 
dows or interior displays. The 4-by-7- 
foot frame is 34-inch by 8-inch pine 
shelving and is backed with wall board. 
The same material is bent around the 
base to hide a small electric fan. The 
fan's breeze causes colored balloons 
(bubbles) and the multi-colored paper 
streamers to sway and move, giving a 
remarkably natura! under-sea effect. Cut- 
out wall board fish, covered with bril- 
liant metallic papers, are nailed to (and 
brought away from) the background 
with blocks of wood. Paint the back- 
ground in blending sea greens and blues. 
Coral and other sea fauna and flora 
can also be simulated. Illuminate by 
concealed lights in the base— 
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—At the left is 
shown a_ bathing 
suit background 
with plenty of 
action. The wall 
board cut-out div- 
ing figures and 
lettering tell the 
story. The figures 
‘themselves are 
brought forward 2 
inches from the 
background by 
mounting them on 
blocks of wood. 
The boardwalk 
platform is of pine 
shelving. The floor 
is covered with 
sand and pebble 
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cloth. The wall 

board ship has strong lights in back. The pine board 

stepladder makes an excellent displayer for beach wear 

accessories. The light and dark blue waves are cut from 
wall board— 


—At the left is an inexpensive but eye-catching display for any 
beach wear setting. The platform is constructed from 34-inch 
fir panel. The opening made by the section cut out of the top 
of the platform is covered on the underside with a glued-on 
sheet of Lamiluxe or other translucent material. The black 
silhouette fish are glued to the underside of this translucent 
sheet. Hidden lights inside the platform will give a remarkable 
effect. Fir panel construction will give sufficient strength for 
the weight of the display stands, and accessories can be 
spotted around on translucent displayers. The comical fish ore 
cut from wall board and are brilliantly painted. Both fish and 
waves are brought forward from the background by 2-inch-thick 
blocks of wood. The girl's figure is cut from wall board. Note 
the small shelves for accessories attached to the wall board life 
preserver, also the design of the show card on the floor, pur 
posely designed so that it can be reproduced easily by using 
a compass— 
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There seems to be one fault found repeated 
many times in window displays of shoes sell- 
ing around $4 a pair; the displays all look 
alike they are massive, theatrical in appear- 
ance, and quite flashy. The minute one sees 
a window of this type he immediately thinks, 
or knows, that the shoes retail somewhere in 
the neighborhood of from $2 to $4. This is 
fine for the merchant going out after the so- 
called “chicken class” of trade, but it scares 
away the shopper after a better grade of 
merchandise. 

Most Nisley customers are of the more 
conservative type to whom such a display 
would not appeal. They can usually afford 
to pay more for their shoes, or will buy more 
than one pair at a time. Keeping this in 
mind, we try to create and install displays 
that will appeal to this particular class of 
customer. 

Our shoes are of a popular price range, 
from $4.45 to $6.50, but we try to create a 
“higher priced atmosphere” with the accent 
on quality. This is done through not over- 
crowding our windows with merchandise and 
by leaning to the more conservative type of 
display in which a central design with a 
“class” motif plays a strong part, as shown. 

We instruct the various store managers to 
play up the colors and materials that are in 
demand at a given time, featuring them in the 
foreground of the window. Shoes that are 
shown in newspaper advertising are always 
spotted in the display so that they can be very 
readily seen by the shopper. 

One of our best managers claims that he 
can tell the shoes that are attracting attention 
in his windows by looking at the glass for 
fingerprints the day after installing a display. 
If a spot on the glass shows a number of 
prints where the shoppers have been pointing 
out certain shoes, he immediately gives the 
best display location to the merchandise in 
that area. His plan has certainly resulted in 
more sales. 

Owing to the number of stores that this 
company owns, it is impossible for the writer 
to make a personal call on each unit more 
than once a year. In order to keep a, close 
check on the various displays, our store super- 
visor, who is continually on the road; keeps 
me informed of any displays that show neg- 
lect or seem to be improperly installed. The 
store manager is immediately instructed to 
have a large photograph taken of the display, 
and the print is then sent to this office. By 
studying the photograph carefully, it is possi- 
ble to keep a pretty close check on just what 
1s going on in the way of display in the vari- 
ous stores. Of course information is prompt- 
ly sent to the managers to enable them to cor- 
rect any errors in display. 

The photographs show typical Nisley dis- 
plays installed in a model window before be- 
ing released to the stores generally. 





Nisley Shoe Displays 
Stress Quality Theme 
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By T. J. SCHAUWEKER 
The Nisley Company, Columbus, Ohio 
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Snow White Tie=-Ups 











—Displaymen have found that Snow White tie-ups are easily made with 
almost any kind of merchandise. In the six displays above, Armand C. 
Raining, Boyd's, St. Louis, (upper left) showed seven shirt styles, using 
cut-out dwarfs. At the upper right is a window featuring children's wear, 
designed by E. V. Johnson, Sanger Brothers, Dallas, who used green over- 
head lights to give the effect of a dense forest. The two center displays, 
by Cogswell Cromwell, J. N. Adam & Co., Buffalo, made ‘a practical 





merchandise tie-up, while the lower left display, also by Cromwell, gové 

a more romantic touch to a window of children's apparel; the trees, 

foliage, stone wall, and gate were wall board cutouts; the Snow White 

mannequin was made from an old figure. The display of the lower right 

was designed by Carlos de la Santos, El Encanto, Havana, Cuba, and 

featured dolls designed after characters in the Disney film. Note the 
title on the show card—"Blanca Nieves y Los 7 Enanitos'— 
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TIwo=Durpose Cards 


From the time of the ancient Phoenicians 
a great portion of the world’s population has 
been engaged in an endless quest to devise 
new and more attractive and efficient meth- 
ods of enticing the remaining population 
jnto purchasing merchandise. The modern 
tempo of sales procedure has developed an 
army of specialists—sales managers, adver- 
tising managers, and display artists —in 
whose laps has been dumped the great bur- 
den of getting merchandise off the shelves 
and into consumer possession via the short- 
est and most economical route possible. 

As the display designer charged with de- 
livering economical displays that effectively 
complete this cycle for a system of ten 
clothing and sporting goods supply stores, 
my problems have been so complex as to 
force the installation of new methods of cre- 
ating displays, one of which will be ex- 
plained a little later. 

Among the problems are these: to have 
my ideas in sufficiently mobile form so that 
without leaving the shop I can achieve 
proper perspective, proportion, and design to 
suit the dimensions of a miscellaneous as- 
sortment of windows over a large territory 
—to obtain approval of displays quickly and 


—Although the cards shown above 
were constructed primarily as models for display KY 
backgrounds, they have another purpose—that of "master" show . 


cards to tie-up with the complete display. 
and some in three— 


By STANTON B. BUCKHOUT 


Empire Mercantile Company, Tampa 


correctly—to maintain an adequate file in 
colors and complete detail for future refer- 
ence as to dates used, scheme, theme, and 
color combinations. 

These particular problems were solved by 
executing all display ideas in miniature form, 
usually 12 by 18 inches, with all background 
details carried out exactly. A further ad- 
vantage is that these miniatures can be used 
as “master” show cards—reproducing in an 
interesting way in the foreground of the 
window the same setting, colors and figures 
to be found on the background. They are 
carefully made up of scrap material that 
always accumulates in the art room, and are 
made in color combinations, perspective, and 
proportional design in exact ratio to the 
actual window used. With the addition of 
wings, backs, and simulated fixtures, the fin- 
ished display can be made quickly ready 
for inspection, approval, or changes, after 
which the real display’s construction begins 
and the miniature can be scheduled for its 
interesting role of “master” show card, after 
which it is returned to our file for future 
reference. 

However, if the first idea is not sound it 
requires but a short time to create the one 





Each is made in at least two planes, 


decided on; appliques, cut-out work, mask 
detail, and lettering can be quickly done 
and changed several times if necessary. 

In spite of a reputation for having almost 
even seasons in Florida, we find it necessary 
to make two complete major changes arid 
several special auxiliary displays for each 
of the four seasons of the year. When a 
decision is reached, based on the study of 
one of the miniatures discribed above, then 
we figure the scale for each window of the 
ten stores, complete detail as to trim and 
composition is worked up and pasted to the 
back of the miniature, and the set-up is 
turned over to the art room for completion 
in full size. Errors are eliminated, pro- 
duction is speeded up, known sales appeal 
and efficiency built into the display—and a 
permanent file receives another addition with 
complete color scheme and all detail. 

Although our problem with ten stores is 
different than that of the average displayman 
in a single establishment, let me suggest that 
you construct an occasional miniature along 
the line illustrated in the cut. Try them 
out as “master” show cards for special 
selling events and note the interest they 
arouse in the window shopper. 
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The Advantages 
Of Cooperation 

Without question, many displaymen are 
missing out on a great number of advantages 
which could be theirs with the expenditure 
of a little time and effort. We refer par- 
ticularly to the displaymen in any given city 
who stay aloof from their fellow displaymen 
and prefer to feel that they must remain on 
a strictly competitive basis, without any ex- 
change of good fellowship and with no in- 
terest in problems common to all in this 
field. 

Such men are not making the most of their 
profession, and in many instances their own 
work could be improved through association 
with other men interested in the same line 
of endeavor—not to mention the acquisition 
of new friends and the strengthening of the 
profession in general. 

The natural way to accomplish this is 
through membership in a display organiza- 
tion, in a local club for its closer relation- 
ships, and a national group for its own par- 
ticular advantages. But in cities where no 
such group exists, individual displaymen can 
do much to attain a friendly, helpful spirit 
which has real advantages for the individual 
and the firm for which he works. 

Just as an example, in a Midwest city of 
fairly large size the display director of one 
of the leading department stores was faced 
recently with the problem of general store 
decoration and display in connection with 
the spring opening—an event in which every 
prominent store in the city would participate. 
He phoned the display manager of his firm's 
strongest competitor and over a luncheon the 
two talked over their plans—disclosing no 
details, but exchanging just enough infor- 
mation to make sure neither would conflict 
with the other. 

To their mutual surprise, they learned that 
each had ordered identical display material 
and decoratives for the opening—one from 
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a jobber and the other direct from the 
supply firm. As a matter of fact, one dis- 
playman had already received the material. 
Each volunteered to change his plans and 
it was finally agreed that the one who 
would be least inconvenienced would ex- 
change the material on order for other mer- 
chandise, meanwhile revamping his program 
with only a few minor changes which the 
agreement made necessary. 

Hence a situation which would have been 
very embarrassing for both displaymen and 
their firms was avoided through a bit of 
cooperation which left both men satisfied and 
benefited the stores for which they work. 

Membership in display clubs makes such 
cooperation much easier, for through getting 
together at frequent intervals men learn that 
their competitors have the same problems, 
the same troubles, and the same pleasures 
as themselves. While it is natural that each 
will reserve his pet ideas and plans for fu- 
ture displays, enough information can be 
exchanged to aid every member. New de- 
velopments in fixtures, mannequins, decora- 
tive fabrics and papers—each comes in for 
discussion, with the result that the display- 
man comes away from club meetings with 
more knowledge of the tools of his craft. 

And it is not difficult to form clubs. In 
every city, regardless of its size, there are 
three or four or a dozen men who take the 
initiative in such matters. A few phone 
calls, arrangements for an organization meet- 
ing, the election of officers who will see that 
future sessions combine educational and en- 
tertainment features in judicious proportion, 
and a new, strong display club is under way 
—a clearing house for ideas and a place 
where friendship and better understanding 
can undergo a natural growth. Through 
such relationships comes mutual cooperation 
and all the advantages it brings. 





Detroit Display Club 
Issues Annual 

The Detroit Display Club has just pub- 
lished an annual in the form of a handsome, 
spiral-found, pocket-size booklet in which 
the officers and members of the club are 
listed, together with the constitution and by- 
laws. The annual will be issued each Janu- 
ary in future. 

The club membership is placed at eighty- 
six. The following men are officers of the 
organization: president, Walter H. Grover, 
J. L. Hudson Company; first vice-president, 
H. W. Weaver, F. G. Clayton Company; 
second vice-president, Donald A. Ferguson, 
S. L. Bird & Co.; third vice-president, 
Charles Ely, Ely Display Service; fourth 
vice-president, R. D. Johnson, J. L. Hudson 
Company; secretary, H. W. Haupert, Art 
Products Manufacturing Company ; treasurer, 
Arthur Hoerauf, Arthur Hoerauf Company. 





New Lighting Unit 
Introduced 

A new and extremely small lighting unit 
has been developed and placed on the market 
by Display Stage Lighting Co., Inc., 617 10th 
avenue, New York City. Its size makes it 


easy to conceal in display windows or in in- 
terior displays; it is readily adaptable to 
show case use, also, it is said. The unit 
accommodates a 50- or 100-watt projection 
lamp. 
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Bonwit Teller Displays 
Have "Fishy" Setting 

Window displays of Clare Potter black 
satin beach clothes that “make you look 
sleek as a dolphin” had been on view jp 
Bonwit Teller windows only a few hours 
when Tom Lee, display maestro, began to 
be besieged with questions about the finny 
tribes in his displays. Although they were 
concocted with mariner’s rope, stuffed with 
excelsior, and had painted buttons for eyes, 
the general conviction that there is nothing 
bogus in a Bonwit Teller window led to 
some heated discussions. Experts on marine 
life, whether mere aquarium visitors, guppy 
fanciers, or rod and reel sportsmen, gath- 
ered in argumentative groups before the win- 
dows, and while one faction maintained that 
a particularly svelte and_ blithely-arrogant 
young fish was definitely a gurnard, others 
insisted that it was a sculpin or a sea robin, 

Forms of marine life selected for the 
windows were a crab of such noble size that 
he holds up many pair of Bonwit Teller’s 
cubit exclusives, the new summer sandals 
with built-up soles, goldfish, a sea snail, two 
frogs, tropical fish, a school of angel fish, 
and a sea porcupine or box fish. The 
aquatic life on display were products of the 
Stroock Display Studios, New York City. 





Motion Displays Exhibit 
Is Held 


Mechanical demonstrators of nationally 
advertised products were shown in opera- 
tion at an exhibit of action displays in the 
Hotel McAlpin, New York City, May 9 to 
13. The exhibits, which represented all 
the various methods of producing motion and 
apparent ‘motion by lights typified the best 
work of many quantity motion display man- 
ufacturers. 

Lithographs by many of the leading con- 
cerns, and others with various other types 
of construction and reproduction were in- 
cluded, with many new, unsponsored ideas 
designed by the C. D. Wood Electric Com- 
pany, who promoted the show as a stimu- 
lant to window salesmanship. 


Baseball Week Contest 
Won By Kneis 

Karl Kneis, Stix, Baer & Fuller Company, 
St. Louis, Mo., has been awarded first prize 
of $25 and a large electric clock valued at 
$40 in the twentieth annual window display 
contest held in connection with the observ- 
ance of National Baseball Week, and spon- 
sored by The Sporting Goods Dealer, St. 
Louis. Kneis received honorable mention in 
the contest in 1937. 

Second prize was awarded to I. C. Gernert, 
Allentown, Pa., for his display at M. S. 
Young & Co., hardware dealers. Harry R. 
Schoenlaub created the display for Ed Bren- 
damour, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio, which won 
third prize. 








Spiegel Fountains Shown 
In New Booklet 

G. B. Spiegel Corporation, 521 West Mon- 
roe street, Chicago, Ill., has just released an 
eight-page booklet covering the firm’s full 
line of fountains for window or interior 
display, as well as for garden use. The 
brochure, done in four colors, is extremely 
attractive. 
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RECENT NEW YORK WINDOWS 
A STUDY IN CONTRASTS 


[Continued from page 5] 


Under the heading of “Functional Art,” 
Sidney Ring, display director, Saks-Fifth 
Avenue, recently unveiled a new and strik- 
ing display technique. As explained by Ring 
and illustrated in the photograph at the top 
of this page, this new form introduces fine 
contemporary sculpture in metal and wood 
with an excellent merchandise tie-up. In 
other words, it’s art with a purpose. 

Here, the miniature reproductions of the 
wooden figure were clipped to cuffs of shoes, 
on handbags, belts, and simply aligned on 
the floor. The card beneath the well-executed 
figure advised, “Keep in step with it.” The 
careening flight of steps was covered with 
felt in deep rust shade, standing out vividly 
against a green background and side panel. 
The floor, rising at an angle, was covered 
with similar fabric in bright canary yellow. 
Color schemes in adjoining windows were 
equally startling, though each window was 
constructed differently. For instance, in the 
first window of the group, a mannequin ap- 
peared to be entering into the exhibit which 
housed the other displays. Her figure was 
partly visible behind the wings of green 
felt with the title on the outside. “Reflect 
it,” placed hats and handbags on a low plat- 
form resembling a column head—the base 
was of sectional mirrors. A window of 
corsets and brassieres displayed on wooden 
torsos had the title, “Create it—in the sculp- 
ing of your figure.” 

These settings were designed and installed 
by the Lok Studios under the personal super- 
vision of Sidney Ring. 

Presenting “Sweden to your Own Taste,” 
Tom Hanlon, display director, Franklin 
Simon’s, devoted five colorful windows to 
“Kulla” peasant girl fashions and placed 
them in authentic Swedish settings. One 
display, not shown, presented the exterior 
of a Swedish country dwelling with a door- 
way of weathered brown wood decorated in 
a gay floral motif and with the motto “Val- 
kommen!” or “Welcome,” carried across a 
lower panel. 

Another in Franklin Simon’s picturesque 
Swedish series is shown in the center illus- 
tration, reproducing in minute detail the 
interior of a Swedish kitchen, around which 
so much peasant life centers. Walls were 
white, an effective setting for the lovely 
reproductions of authentic Swedish furni- 
ture, rugs, and utensils. The sewing cabinet 
at the extreme left was heaped with half- 
finished needlework. Copper pots were ar- 
ranged over the shelf and within the smoke- 
blackened fireplace, which was piled with 
white birch logs. A real smoked ham gave 
the scene a homey touch. 

Victor Haida executed the settings in ac- 
cordance with Tom Hanlon’s ideas; the re- 
productions of Swedish pieces were made by 
Martha Uhrdin, and the Brooklyn museum 
and various Swedish importers supplied the 
authentic utensils and decorations. A charm- 
ing feature of the series was the naming of 
each costume for a Swedish girl or place. 

The final photograph shows a display for 
Slater's, Fifth avenue shoe store, in which 
trylons of irregular size bore one shoe each. 
The same idea was carried out in the shad- 
Owbox. 
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430-A 430-A DRESSED 430-B 


SMART MANNEQUINS 
IN MINIATURE 


Up to the minute in styling, smartness and utility, these new 
miniature mannequins have the appeal that attracts instant 
attention. 


The mannequins illustrated stand thirty inches tall, and equipped 
Easily dressed, 
perfectly finished, and cast in genuine unbreakable Rubberlite, 
Both are 


with removable arms and detachable bases. 


these figures represent an exceptional display value. 


priced at $10.00 each: 


Other numbers are available in sizes ranging from 18 inches to 
36 inches. Consult your jobber or write, 


RUBBER PRODUCTS, INC. 


531 SOUTH JEFFERSON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 








MANUFACTURERS OF ... spe 
DISPLAY RACKS & EASELS PUMPS 


“IF MADE OF WIRE... WE 2 
WILL MAKE IT TO YOUR F or Water Action 
Displays—Fountains 


SPECIFICATIONS” 
Counter, Floor and Window Rain Effects, etc. 
Use same water over and 


Display Racks, Electric Fan 
Guards, Oven Racks, over from small tank — no 
Refrigerator Shelves ... piping. Operating cost neg- 
ligible. Easy to install. Com- 


MANHATTAN plete pumps, $8.00 up. Also 


rental service. 
V4 WIRE GOODS CO. 
21 West 17th Street 
New York City, N. Y. 
E CHelsea 2-8727 


SPIEGEL 
WIRE GOODS Fke w Master 





Write for Catalog 


G. B. SPIEGEL CORP. 


521 W. Monroe St. Chicago, Ill. 
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Interior Tie-In Displays 
Aid “Impulse” Sales 


By MAURY L. SULTAN 
Mandel Brothers, Chicago 
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Some time ago a survey was made by a 
large national advertiser in an attempt to 
learn what percentage of retail salcs are 
made on impulse by the shopper. It was be- 
lieved that if some reliable figures could be 
obtained on this subject they would serve 
as a valuable guide in estimating the im- 
portance of display at the point-of-sale. 

In making the study, the manufacturer had 
interviewers talk to hundreds of shoppers— 
approaching them as they finished buying 
some article and asking for the influence 
behind the purchase. 

A surprising number admitted that they 
had bought some object on impulse—because 
they saw it displayed. From the results of 
this survey the manufacturer was able to 
ascertain that approximately 62.3 per cent 
of all shoppers in department stores will buy 
on impulse, and that 42.2 per cent of all 
articles in all stores are bought in this 
manner. Immediately it becomes apparent 
that interior display plays a very important 
part in influencing customer decisions — 
more than six out of every ten shoppers, 
who originally enter the store because of 
newspaper or radio advertising or window 
display or with some fixed object to buy in 
mind, can be made to purchase other mer- 
chandise through displaying it properly—and 
nearly half the merchandise sold in prac- 
tically any store is bought in this manner. 

Since many shoppers are brought into the 
store in the first place through window dis- 
play, it is likewise evident that if the display 
department can follow through with interior 
tie-in displays featuring the same or related 
wares as seen in the windows, then this im- 
pulse buying can be given a further stimulus. 
Repetition of the display ideas incorporated 
in the windows act as a reminder, or sales 
“clincher,” at a spot where it is an easy mat- 
ter for the shopper to examine the merchan- 
dise in detail. 

While men devote less time to shopping 
than women, and usually enter a favorite 
store with their needs pretty well fixed in 
their minds, they likewise can be influenced 
greatly by interior tie-in displays; the per- 
centage of impulse purchases would probably 
be only a little under that for all shoppers. 
But it must be remembered that for men, 
just as with women, impulse buying depends 
not only on how well the merchandise 1s 
shown, but on how much information about 
it is given so that it can be assimilated im 
the briefest possible time. 

At Mandel’s we try to put this theory into 
application in our men’s wear department, 
as shown in the accompanying pictures. The 
first and third photographs are of interior 
displays, while the one in the center is of a 
regular display window. The results indi- 
cate very strongly that such a form of tie-in 
at the point-of-sale is indeed worth while 
and deserving of special attention. 
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Announcement-- 


We wish to bring to your attention the opening of our new showrooms, where we 
are offering you a unique service. 


We have 18 completely trimmed full-sized windows, from which you can choose the 
latest trims of the season. From these windows you may select backgrounds and 
platforms, drapery materials, artificial flowers, glass and metal units, et cetera. 


We will gladly submit original designs and estimates suited to your particular needs, 
without obligation to you. 


Your inspection is solicited. 
ae 


DISPLAY ALLIANCE, Ine. 


1150 SIXTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Vanderbilt 3-3424-5 











































The greatest 
attention compeller 


in DISPLAYS is 


MOTION: 


Size, color, beauty, shape—all focus 
attention but none have the com- 
pelling power of motion. Before 
the kaleidoscopic background of 
the modern merchandise window or 
merchandise shelf one thing stands 
out, the animated display and all 
eyes center there. If you want your 
sales displays seen, if you want 
your message put across to project 
your “specials” into passers’ minds 
—give your displays action. And, 
if you want dependable trouble- 
free, long lived, low cost animation 
(any motion, any speed), power 
them with SPEEDWAY Flea Power 
Motors and Mechanisms, or build 
them on SPEEDWAY Turntables. 
These dependable 119v_ back- 
geared units comprise a complete 
line that meets every display con- 
dition. 
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( 4 smooth, hid~finish 


snow-white board that is 
food enough for illustrat 
ton purposes ~ yet costs 
no more than ordinary 
boards. Colors look richer 
on this stoch and the sur 
face 1s perfect for both 


brush and pen work 
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Reading this item first may make you feel 
more like finishing the rest. I only wish I 
could paint this page and so control your 
moods and emotions as they plan to do at 
the San Francisco 1939 Golden Gate Exposi- 
tion. J. E. Stanton, color expert of the fair, 
says: “The sidewalks and pathways of 
Treasure Island (site of the fair) will be of 
asphalt mixed with a reddish color between 
maroon and magenta. This will raise the 
emotional level of visitors, keep them gay 
and happy. It will make the men appear 
more romantic and induce them to spend 
more freely. It will make the women appear 
younger and more beautiful.” If this will 
do these things to the visiting thousands at 
the fair, why can’t the alert displayman color 
his sidewalks in front of his store windows 
and work the same magic on passers-by? 


Certainly glad to read of the changes of 
the International Association of Display Men 
by-laws and the new code of ethics for the 
profession. This is a forward step—a step 
that has meat on it for displaymen who 
live in industrial centers and have watched 
the many methods‘ of labor to organize, and 
even sometimes encroach on the rights of 
others. It is a foundation upon which we 
can go forward, correct our mistakes as they 
come, but keeping our eyes upon that cher- 
ished goal of regarding ourselves as a pro- 
fession, always! The new code of ethics is 
not only something to read, but to live up to! 





While the directors of the I. A. D. M. 
are at it, why not change that “nigger in 
the wood-pile” that lies. in Section 3 of the 
by-laws under “Ballots”? The last sentence 
reads: “To be entitled to vote at any meet- 
ing of the association, a member must have 
paid dues to the association six months prior 
to the date of the meeting, or for a period 
of six months from the date of acceptance 
into the membership.” This clause was in- 
serted to prevent any group from buying the 
election when the dollar a month membership 
was in effect. The dollar a month has been 
dropped by the present administration, but 
the above sentence remains unchanged. 
Dozens upon dozens of displaymen were dis- 
appointed when they discovered this at the 
last convention. A good deal of cash revenue 
was lost, which is important, but more im- 
portant than that is the loss of several men 
who were ready to join our association. 
Let’s hope, therefore, that the board of direc- 
tors will continue their good work and 
change Section 3, so that when a member 
wants to join this association and vote for 
his choice, he may do so without waiting 
until the next convention. The proudest 
moment to any displayman at an I. A. D. M. 
convention should be when he marches up 
with his ballot in one hand and his paid-up 
membership card in the other. He then 
becomes a concrete part in the movement of 
an organization dedicated to display ad- 
vancement. Let’s have more displaymen on 


the march with ballots and paid-up mem- 


bership cards at Washington this year. The 
organizations that make the simplest rules 
advance the farthest, so take out the bugs 
in Section 3 now, so that any displayman 
with a paid-up membership in his hand can 
vote, even if he pays up thirty seconds be- 
fore the deadline. The right to vote is still 
paramount in this country; let’s keep it on 
the same high plane in the I. A. D. M. 





The voting booth idea submitted in this 
column for March is spreading rapidly into 
the minds of many well-known displaymen 
interested in building display ideals to bene- 
fit the greatest number. Voting all day from 
9 in the morning to 5 or 6 at night on the 
day of the election would give every man 
an opportunity to express his opinion with- 
out being in a certain room at a certain time 
during a certain day. A copy of this plan 
and an amendment to fit into the by-laws is 
awaiting any director of the I. A. D. M. 
who wishes to submit it to a vote of the 
board for consideration. 





“The Bride Wore Luggage Tan” could 
easily be the title for this little incident 
which happened in Chicago recently. Be- 
hind one of State street’s large plate glass 
windows was a beautiful display of wedding 
apparel, and the bride was, of course, the 
center of attraction. The telephone in the 
general manager's office rang and a voice 
said, “Do you know that in your bridal 
display the bride is wearing a pair of lug- 
gage tan shoes? Is this a new fashion trend 
or is she ready to make a quick change into 
her going-away outfit?” The manager said, 
“Who is this talking, please?” The voice of 
many a bridal display answered, “Just a man 
interested in having displays correct for the 
public, thank you!” Needless to say, the 
bride in the window was correctly shod by a 
mannequin blacksmith later in the day. 





Walter Huston, well-known stage and 
screen star, says: “Money is the most over- 
rated thing in the world. Work is the most 
under-rated!” Displaymen generally are 
known as hard workers, but seldom do you 
ever hear of them being over-paid or even 
paid enough. Not so long ago, a famous 
banquet was held in New York and Walter 
Huston’s turn to speak came after that of a 
famous aviator’s. The flyer had succeeded 
in piloting his plane over the greater part 
of the earth’s surface, and had gotten to his 
feet and modestly told of his great achieve- 
ment.. The applause was deafening as he 
sat down. Then Huston’s turn came. He 
stood there with his head characteristically 
poised a bit to one side, and glanced about 
the large room. Finally he said, “I’m out 
of place here. I’m an actor, not a doer. I’m 
a man with a talent. A talent which was 
not even achieved. It was given to me. I 
am a man.who merely gives imitations of 
men who do things, who achieve things in 
this world.” Then he sat down. The listen- 
ers were stunned. 
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Don’t be stunned, therefore, if the follow- 
ing questions are hard to answer: are dis- 
playmen actors or doers? Displaymen haye 
talent, but has it been achieved or given to 
them? Do we in our displays give only imi- 
tations of other men or do we achieve things 
in the world of merchandising and advertis- 
ing? Are we display aviators or display 
actors? : 





Display speakers rarely, if ever, have the 
opportunity to speak over the air. When our 
South Bend radio station granted a request 
for Frank W. Spaeth to be interviewed over 
the air before the annual Northern Indiana 
Association of Display Men banquet last 
week, members of the N. I. A. D. M. were 
naturally happy. Our banquets do receive 
publicity, but this was a new kind for our 
fifth annual affair. At the time for Spaeth 
to go on the air, the phone rang at the studio 
to tell us that he was still thirty miles from 
South Bend. The station manager told him 
he could put him on at 5:30 if he could make 
it. The editor of DISPLAY WORLD and 
I were down on the sidewalk anxiously 
awaiting Spaeth’s arrival. Martin Altman 
was watching from a third floor window. At 
exactly 5:30 a loud siren stopped our con- 
versation. A motorcycle cop swung to the 
curb, closely followed by a Packard coupe. 
Spaeth with a brief case in hand jumped out, 
up three flights of stairs, and we all ran 
breathlessly into the studio. The display 
interview of the N. I. A. D. M. made a 
dead-line. 

Down on the street below, Mrs. Spaeth 
with the help of the Hoosier cop listened in 
to the radio in the car. He listened and 
finally satisfied himself that Spaeth was tell- 
ing the truth about broadcasting when he 
was picked up for speeding about five miles 
out of the city. He told Mrs. Spaeth that 
he had heard stories like that before, but the 
last words of the announcer were: “You 
have been listening to Frank W. Spaeth, 
vice-president of W. L. Stensgaard & Asso- 
ciates, Chicago, who just arrived at our 
studio in time for this broadcast, thanks to 
a police escort.” What turned this Hoosier 
officer of the law into a police escort when 
he gives out red tickets for far less offenses 
at this place north of Notre Dame every day 
of the year? Was it Spaeth’s super-sales- 
manship? What helped the most to put 
display on the air and saved the Spaeth’s 
from a red ticket? Our vote goes to Mrs. 
Spaeth’s vivacious smile! 


Detroit Club 
Meets 


The May meeting of the Detroit Display 
Club was held at the Resterick Lumber 
Company, where a buffet supper was served. 
The program, the first of a series, was under 
the direction of Kenneth Nief, R. H. Fyfe & 
Co.; John Tainsh, F. G. Clayton Company: 
James Post, Kline’s, Allan Brown and 
Charles May, Goodwin's. 

On April 27 the Ladies’ Auxiliary of the 
Detroit club held a charity bridge luncheon 
at the Fyfe auditorium, with an attendance 
of nearly 180. A number of beautiful! prizes 
were donated for the occasion by loca! stores 
and manufacturers. Mrs. Walter H. (rover 
was in charge. 
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REAL VACATION ATMOSPHERE 
FOR YOUR SUMMER DISPLAYS 






Nat. Blue 40” 
Reytrim Wide 
Sprayed 72” Long 
in Four Packed 
Brilliant in 
Colors Mailing 
Tubes 


The Reyburn Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
DISPLAY DIVISION 


SHOW ROOMS AND WAREHOUSES 
106 7th Ave., N. Y. 1100 S. Wabash, Chicago 
Allegheny Ave. at 32nd St., Philadelphia 











Herbert Rosenblum Joins 
Dutch & Son 

Formerly with The Hecht Fixture Com- 
pany, Chicago, Herbert M. Rosenblum has 
joined the organization of Samuel C. Dutch 
& Son, Buffalo, N. Y., and is now covering 
the firm’s central New York territory and 
portions of Pennsylvania. 
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Champion Studios 
Reports Progress 

A letter from Robert W. Champion, Cham- 
pion Studios, 1417 Fourth avenue, Seattle, 
Wash., reports a constantly growing business 
for his firm. The company stocks a complete 
line of display materials and equipment, and 
also operates a shop for building window 
displays and set pieces, as well as a sign 
and poster service. Members of the Pacific 
Coast Association of Display Men in charge 
of the coming convention in Vancouver, B. C.., 
recently met at Champion’s to discuss plans 
for the conclave. 





New Upson Handbook 
On Display 

The Display Service Bureau of The Upson 
Company, Lockport, N. Y., has just finished 
production of a very complete book, in loose- 
leaf form, which bears the title “Upson Dis- 
play Service Bureau Handbook on design 
and cutting of quantity displays,” according 
to Ralph L. Wintersteen, field manager of 
the bureau. 





Bloomingdale Float 
Wins Prize 


In connection with the New York World’s 
Fair “pre-view” parade held on April 30, the 
float of Bloomingdale Brothers was awarded 
first prize in the distribution division. The 
float contrasted the Gay Nineties with the 
theme of the fair—“The World of Tomor- 
row —bearing a horse-car filled with police- 
men and passengers dressed in the garments 
of 1890. 
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—Rain literally pours in this highly successful window display employed by the Florsheim 


hoe Company in featuring the water-resistant qualities of its shoes. 
against the round window frame set in a nicely finished door effectively simulate rain. 


Streams of water beating 
Flashing 


lights imitate lightning, thus adding to the impression of a terrific rain storm just through the 
window. The realistic rain effect is created with a unique recirculating pump set in a small 
tank beneath the window. The pump raises the water and drives it against the window through 
@ perforated bath spray hose. The water falls into the tank and is used over and over again, 
so that water connections and drains are not needed. The pump is a new development of the 


S. B. Spiegel Corporation, Chicago. 


Fifty of these realistic storm displays were used by 


Florsheim in various stores throughout the country— 
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THE ACCLAIM 
OF THOUSANDS! 


Not alone from the United States 
and Canada but Great Britain, 
South Africa, New Zealand and 
many others—just additional proof 
of the Superiority of ACME REDI- 
TRIM. 


With the following features em- 
bodied in ACME REDI-TRIM; its 
acclaim is easily understandable; 
it is easy to handle, has greater 
rigidity due to its 50% heavier 
sulphite paper stock and a “FAST” 
more brilliant color— the corru- 
gated paper being thoroughly sat- 
urated from front to back with the 
finest dyes available. 


ACME REDI-TRIM is obtainable in 
30-48 and 60 inch widths—from 
the Better Display Equipment Deal- 
ers everywhere. 


ACME REDI-TRIM division of Acme 
Window Display Service, Inc., will 
occupy Booths No. 17 and No. 18 
at the I. A. D. M. Convention at 
Washington, D. C., from June 26 
to June 30. 


ACME 


Redi -trim 


“ACME WINDOW DISPLAY SERVICE INC: 
eee 


Eu RK 
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Northern Indiana Group 
Scores With Banquet 


Under the direction of Frank G. Bingham, 
Robertson Brothers, South Bend, who served 
as general chairman, the fifth annual Lanquet 
of the Northern Indiana Association of Dis- 
play Men was l.eld at the Hotel La Salle, 
South Bend, the evening of May 2. An ex- 
cellent attendance, including some thirty-five 
merchants, applauded a fast-moving program 
that held the close attention of everyone until 
its conclusion. One of the many highlghts 
of the affair was an address by Frank W. 
Spaeth, vice-president, W. L. Stensgaard & 
Associates, Inc., Chicago, on “Fourteen Points 
for Profitable Display Selling.” He was also 
interviewed over a local radio station before 
the banquet. A _ considerable portion of 
Spaeth’s talk before the N. I. A. D. M. is 
given below. 

Displaymen and merchants were present 
from South Bend, Elkhart, Fort Wayne, 
Mishawaka, Muncie, and several other Indi- 
ana cities, while several from Chicago at- 
tended also. 

Members of the N. I. A. D. M. who served 
on the various committees are: publicity, 
Martin Altman, chairman, William J. Neutz- 
man, M. Anderson; entertainment, Clarence 
Webster, chairman, Beryl Taylor, H. J. Bor- 
instein; tickets, L. G. Harris, chairman, Wil- 
liam Cook, Paul Busalski, C. E. Culp; dec- 
oration, Dan Ganger, chairman, Leo Ball, 
H. L. Hagen, and Lew Simper. 

Opening with accordion solos by a profes- 
sional entertainer, the meeting got under for- 
mal way with a short address by Bingham, 
acting as toastmaster. Short talks of wel- 
come were given by Edward J. Basker, Ells- 
worth’s, South Bend, president, N. I. A. 
D. M., and by E. L. Bach, executive secre- 
tary, South Bend Association of Commerce. 

Carl Gestrine, Butler Brothers, Chicago, 
and president of the Chicago Display Club, 
praised the purpose of the meeting in a brief 
talk and told something of the activities of 
the Chicago organization. Several telegrams 
from other club presidents, expressing good 


wishes for a successful meeting, were read. 
J. Duncan Williams, editor, Merchants Rec- 
ord, Chicago, spoke briefly on the subject of 
better salaries for displaymen. He was fol- 
lowed by Syl C. Rieser, executive secretary, 
International Association of Display Men, 
St. Louis, Mo., who outlined the plans of a 
recently established committee which will 
attempt to work out a formula for the evalu- 
ation of individual window displays. 

H. R. Schoenlaub, Kroger Grocery & Bak- 
ing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, made an in- 
teresting talk on Kroger’s present display 
methods, after which he gave, by request, 
his justly famous humorous skit, “Comes the 
Revolution!” R. C. Kash, editor, DISPLAY 
WORLD, Cincinnati, spoke on “Meet Mrs. 
Consumer,” an analysis of a cross section 
of retail shoppers to show purchasing habits, 
income groups, and the like. 

An amusing interlude was furnished by 
Leroy, the Hoosier ventriloquist, who lam- 
pooned many of the displaymen present. 

Rev. Charles Leahey, C. S. C., professor 
of advertising, University of Notre Dame, 
discussed “Display in a Complex World,” 
offering many practical examples of the 
benefit of honest display in modern merchan- 
dising. 

The speech of Frank W. Spaeth, who con- 
cluded the brisk program, is given herewith: 

Today with unfavorable news reports on 
business conditions, lower sales and profits, 
with merchants turning gray because of in- 
ventory problems, everyone is again turning 
their eyes to the selling division . . . sending 
SOS calls for help. 

Some feel that now is the time to restrict 
all efforts, and thus lower all expenses. They 
are like the Scotchman with a ten dollar 
bill in one pocket and the Ten Command- 
ments in the other—he wouldn’t break either 
one. Those who are wiser, however, are 
pointing their promotion and selling efforts 
upward ... putting on more steam .. . put- 
ting more capable people in selling jobs... 





making a greater drive to atract a greater 
share of the reduced buying income. And 
at the same time making every dollar count, 

All of us here are interested in sales pro- 
motion. There are only two elements, two 
major functions, in retailing—buying and 
selling. All other tasks and trimmings can 
be classified under these two functions. Nor- 
mally, buying is just as important as selling, 
and selling is just as important.as buying. 
When faced with greater sales resistatice, the 
selling division must be more aggressive, 
and the buying division more conservative. 

Sales promotion is synonymous with sell- 
ing. When we speak of sales promotion, we 
should think of the combined efforts made 
by all to sell merchandise. 

Sales promotion is an all-inclusive func- 
tion, including such elements as both ani- 
mate and inanimate salesmanship; display; 
service; courteous selling; advertising in all 
its forms; stock arrangement for any selec- 
tion; department layout; accurate merchan- 
dise information interestingly expressed; 
cleanliness and appearance of the store; the 
storeowner’s own personality and standing 
in the community; store policies. We realize 
that sales promotion works for us _ every 
minute during every contact made with the 
buying public. 

1. Eye appeal—our greatest salesman. 
When we develop our selling or sales pro- 
motion plans we must first realize that “eye 
appeal” of the merchandise is our best sales- 
man. Eye appeal generates easily and quickly 
more buying impulses than anything else 
we can do. 

2. Eye appeal enhanced’ by well planned 
presentation. We live in a world today that 
assures progress to those who are creative, 
imaginative and inspiring. The ability to 
conceive ideas that direct attention and in- 
terest, that spotlight or enhance the chief 
values or eye appeal of the product, is at 
a premium. And for the first time in history 
we can say that industry has truly learned 
to harness the genius of artists and design- 
ers to more practical objectives. 

We reiterate that eye appeal is the re- 
tailer’s greatest salesman. Saleability is en- 
hanced by eye appeal and eye appeal is en- 
hanced by carefully planned presentation— 
in the windows, in the interiors, and by the 
salespeople. 

3. Display efforts must be practical. Dur- 
ing 1938 we must learn to obtain maximum 


—A portion of the speakers’ table at the 
Northern Indiana Association of Display Men 
banquet, Hotel La Salle, South Bend, Ind., 
May 2. Left to right: H. R. Schoenlaub, 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Company, Cin- 
cinnati; R. C. Kash, editor, DISPLAY 
WORLD, Cincinnati; Frank G. Bingham, 
Robertson Brothers, South Bend, toastmaster; 
Frank W. Spaeth, vice-president, W. 

Stensgaard & Associates, Inc., Chicago; E. 
L. Bach, executive secretary, Association of 
Commerce, South Bend; Rev. Charles Leahey, 
C. S. C., professor of advertising, University 

of Notre Dame— 
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sales results from display promotions. Our 
efforts must be practical. There are many 
things we can do to attract attention . . 
but we want to attract the right kind of 
attention that will be reflected in our cash 
registers. 

4, Plan displays from customer forward. 
Display planning can only be practical if its 
conception is visualized through the cus- 
tomer’s eye: (1) What customer activities 
will be planned during the period in ques- 
tion? (2) What events of local and national 
importznce will be of simultaneous interest 
to the najority of customers? 

5. Eifective ideas needed. Next, we dig 
into the items . .. find out what important 
elements make them worthwhile possessions, 
then we visualize the occasion or event or 
activity for which the items are appropriate 
...and with such constructive thinking, an 
effective idea or theme for the promotion is 
conceived. 

6. Display “Needed” and “Wanted” Items. 
In the selection of items—especially today— 
we must think in terms of satisfying the 
greatest number of our customers. We must 
remember that there are two primary classes 
of buying impulses, one resulting from a 
“want” and the other from a “need.” The 
important point is that our promotional ef- 
forts should be directed to obtain volume 
along the lines of least resistance. 

7. Importance of window display circula- 
tion. It is surprising how many people pass 
your windows. Macy’s, New York, claim 
that 250,000 people pass their windows daily. 

Passersby can be clocked and therefore 
the stopping power of displays can be evalu- 
ated. Dramatized displays have been found 
to stop three time as many people as ordi- 
nary displays. Obviously, if we can at least 
double the number of people who view our 
displays, the return from our display dollar 
should be, in turn, doubled. 

8. Emphasize one important point. Human 
minds think in pictures, not in words. The 
average person passes a window within 
eleven seconds. Therefore, glance impres- 
sions of our windows are often decisive. 


9. Dramatize selling facts of the merchan- 
dise. A good job of selling, advertising or 
display cannot be done without selling infor- 
mation. “Reason why” copy, interestingly 
interpreted, stressing the major selling facts 
of each piece of merchandise, must be dra- 
matically injected in our display, selling, and 
advertising efforts. 


10. Increase sales from each square foot 
space. When we speak of display our 
thoughts should include the interior of the 
store. Window display is important but it 
alone will never achieve maximum response. 
Display and selling efficiency begin with a 
close study of the annual sales per square 
foot of selling space in each department. 
The difference between typical and goal sales 
Per square foot ranges from 20 per cent to 
100 per cent in various departments. The 
average exceeds 50 per cent. 

Take the hosiery department. In the one 
to two million dollar group the typical store 
obtains $79 from each square foot for a 
twelve months’ period—the goal store obtains 
$106. Undoubtedly there are many other fac- 
lors entering into this, but you can rest 
assured that the display and selling efficiency 
in the goal store is far above that of the 
typical store. 
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11. Cubic content of square foot area im- 
portant. Furthermore, you can understand 
why it is vitally essential to apply the prin- 
ciple of cashing in on the cubic content of 
the square foot selling area. This means 
that we can get double, triple, or more dis- 
play value from a square foot space by pyra- 
miding the display. 

12. Rate selling efficiency in each depart- 
ment. Go through your store, department 
by department, and rate each one according 
to the following points: (a) Functional. 
Does each department have interchangeable 
display properties permitting easy, frequent 
interesting changes at low cost? Are the 
fast moving items effectively displayed so 
customers can make easy selection? (b) 
Layout. Is each department efficiently ar- 
ranged? Does it attract the eye? Does it 
lend freshness and newness to the stock? 
Does it have pleasing color? (c) Merchan- 
dising information. Does it dramatize every 
square foot with selling facts? (d) Demon- 
stration. Is there provision for emphasizing 
the quality of construction—with self-sellers 
or demonstration units? (e) Sales force. Is 
it intelligently trained? Does it know the 
stock? Is it acquainted with all the selling 
facts of the merchandise? Does it present 
the merchandise convincingly and effective- 
ly? Does it strive to increase average sales 
by grading up the customers? Does it strive 
to sell companion items? 


13. Capitalize on interest in national 
events. During the past several years great 
strides forward have been made in forms of 
communication. This has brought people 
closer and closer together. Few of us have 
realized the extent of these changes. For 
example, today, motion pictures not only fur- 
nish entertainment but also show us new 
forms of sports, new methods of interior 
decoration, new trends in fashion. 

Due to this, vast numbers of people are 
learning to have the same interests simul- 
taneously. We are instantly interested in 
important matters and occasions because we 
all learn quickly about them—simultaneously. 

14. Find inspiration from new sources. 
This brings us to a most important point 
in the development of our own jobs. More 
than ever before display executives must 
have more sources, must know of more hook- 
ups, must have more friends in other indus- 
tries, must develop contacts from coast to 
coast, where matters of great interest are oc- 
curring. We must have advance leads on all 
these different influences. We must move 
ourselves out of our own limited bailiwick 
to realize what is happening throughout the 
country. Then we must conceive methods of 
capitalizing on these important developments. 
This is our job in 1938. 


FACTUAL DISPLAY 
[Continued from page 11] 
in footwear were being offered. The “hand 
theme” was added to by the use of white 
plastic hand displayers. 

Another type shoe display is shown in the 
last picture. The footwear was mounted 
inside the chrome rings of the background, 
shown against a rayon plush drop. Manne- 
quins displayed the footwear, adding a human 
interest appeal to the display. A bouquet 
of colored pussywillows gave a touch of 
spring to the setting. 
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Mouldings by 
BERLIN assure 
you of superla- 
tive quality from 
wood core to lac- 
quer or foil finish. 
Enlarged line in- 
cludes complete 
range, Gold, Silver, 
Copper Foil, Bright and 
satin finish. New Pyrox- 
olin colors meet every 
requirement of the trade. 
Circulars & Prices on request. 
Dealers write for discounts. 











IRBECO 





CHROME MOULDINGS 


An Irving Berlin Product 
The tops in moulding quality. A 
chrome finish moulding that holds 
its lustre. All mouldings can be had 
to your specifications. LOOK for our 
New Line of Hollows and Snap-Ons. 


Our No. 606 
Per 100 Ft 


yy” |. $4.00 
$5.00 
$6.00 


The first thought for Artists’ and Sign Writers’ Suppli 



















314 V. 44th ST. new YORK CITY, 





CARDCRAFTS 


Presents 


--e SHOW CARD BOARD 
SIGN BOARD 
DISPLAY BOARD 


With a fine surface finish that meets 
every requirement of ARTISTS, SIGN 
PAINTERS and SCREEN PROCESSORS. 


CARDCRAFT BOARDS 
eAbsorb Colors Perfectly 
eAssure Perfect Registration 
eCost No More 

24 Brilliant Colors 8 ply to 28 ply 


WHITE PROCESS BOARD 
8 to 28 ply and Heavier 


— and — 
CARDCRAFT DE LUXE is an Illustration 
Board that once tried, is always used 
thereafter. 





WRITE for Samples and Color Cards 
mentioning Your Dealer's Name 











Distributors Write Now 


Cardcrafts, Inc. 


115-117 Wooster St. New York City 
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—Otto Seidner, Inc., Westerly, R. I., _ —The new London Dry Gin display now being released by Hiram In 
has adopted a floor display stand . Walker consists of three cards, two of which can be used individ- § Asse 
designed and manufactured by Rob- 4 ally. The illustrations were done by a well-known artist famous for held 
ert Gair Company, Inc., New York ton his "modern" technique. The copy states "America buys more Hiram the | 
City, for the sale of mayonnaise and ; Walker gins than any other kind" — tract 
sandwich spread. The stand, which : of ds 
in addition to an ample jumble Wal 
basket shows a pyramid of the bot- a 
tled product in an aperture in the ‘ Van 
front panel, has a detachable display mAaYOonnalse : with 
panel with advertising for one prod- SANDWICH SPREAD | Co, 
uct on one side and for the other GAY d sal ot b 
on the reverse— ew oe vt » it's 
aN | Thar 
Gl 
Inter 
—An original, lighted counter dis- ih — —<Geegran ts welag o grondialy is cc 
play which demonstrates the advan- F clock for its newest display piece. verti 
tages of Polaroid glasses by actual The clock contains a guaranteed ingtc 
comparison with ordinary sun glasses, ‘ - electric movement, plus space in the and 
has been originated, lithographed, ‘ ; : case for eight Seagram bottles. It sellir 
and produced by Livermore & Knight , ae is so designed that only Seagrom Stocl 
Company, New York City— Z (inn tesa bottles will fit, while patented con Bi ciate 
struction also prevents their removal Lowi 
without dismantling the display— 
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Annual Tennis Week 
Display Contest 


National Tennis Week will be observed 
for the seventh consecutive year from May 
21 to 28, according to an announcement by 
The Sporting Goods Dealer, St. Louis, spon- 
sor of the annual merchandising event. The 
publication will again foster a prize window 
display and newspaper advertising contest 
open to all merchants selling tennis equip- 
ment retail, with trophies going to the win- 
ner and runner-up in both contests. In 
addition there will be cash awards for the 
five next best window displays. 





Colored Mouldings 
Now Available 

Colored metal mouldings, which decorators 
and manufacturers have wanted but could 
not formerly buy, are now being marketed. 
Ames Metal Moulding Company, Inc., New 
York ‘ity, is said to be the first to offer 
metal mouldings in attractive solid colors. 
Green, blue, red, and gold are the colors 
available at. present, and others will be 
added as demanded by the trade. They are 
intended for interior use only. Samples may 
be had on request to the firm at 225 East 
144th street. 





P.C. A. D. M. Prepares 
For Convention 

In anticipation of the annual Pacific Coast 
Association of Displaymen convention to be 
held in Vancouver, B. C., September 25-27, 
the coast organization has prepared an at- 
tractive four-page pamphlet illustrating some 
of the attractions of the Canadian city. 
Walter Rimes, Henry Birks & Sons, Ltd., 
Vancouver, is president of the P. C. A. D. M., 
with Bill Parnum, B. C. Electric Railway 
Co. Ltd., Vancouver, convention director. 





It's Prof. Stocker, Now, 
Thank You! 


Glee R. Stocker, former president of the 
International Association of Display Men, 
is conducting a course in point-of-sale ad- 
vertising at the University College of Wash- 
ington university, St. Louis, Mo. Lectures 
and demonstrations of all forms of display 
selling are given each Tuesday evening. 
Stocker is head of Glee R. Stocker & Asso- 
ae located in the Chemical building, St. 
Ouis, 





Cincinnati Club To Stage 

Big Pre-Convention Night 

At the regular meeting of the Greater 
Cincinnati Display Club on May 9, H. R. 
Schoenlaub, Kroger Grocery & Baking Com- 
pany, president, discussed plans for a gala 
pre-convention meeting to be held the first 
Monday in June. Arrangements are being 
made to secure a well-known speaker for 
the occasion and the tentative outline for the 
meeting indicates a banner program. 


NEW WINDOW TRIMMERS AID! 


Comb‘nation Hammer, Nail Puller and Screw 
Driver. Fits your vest pocket. Each ...... 35c 








, orders promptly filled. No window trimmer 
Should be without one. Send trial order today. 


RUDOLF ORTHWINE 2°.%.24" St 


New York City 











selling hours and more sell- 
ing power — windows can be 
put into "sales action" with 
the Kling-Tite Automatic 
One-Hand Tacker! Sim- 
ply hold Tacker in one 
hand—grip the han- 
dle—and, zip! zip! 
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POMT-OGF-SALE 
ADVERTISING, 
—/nstall it with 


KLING-TITE 


OURS EARLIER —with more 




















Model T-3 
Kling-Tite 
One-Hand Tacker 


KK LING-TITE dressed windows are 
better! They're neater—more at- 
tractive—more effective. In close quar- 


ters, cramped corners, or on narrow steps 





fast as you grip 
it drives slen- 





der, pin- 






or ledges—this handy, compact, self-con- 
tained device does its work. 





pointed 
Tack- 
points. 


ASK FoR & y, 
FOLDER /<29/ 














Tacking merchandise on cards—installing 
backgrounds—covering panels and shelves— 


tacking up posters, indoors and outdoors— 


Kling-Tite effects a distinct saving in time, effort 
and materials. It is standard equipment with lead- 
ing displaymen, sign men and salesmen—everywhere! 


Write for details! 








A.L.HANSEN MFG. CO. 





5041 Ravenswood Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 











Can you imagine 


Boy, oh Boy! 
anybody passing by this hopeful 
fisherman! 


ONE of a SERIES 
of POPULAR 


DISPLAY 
PANELS 


Here are display items expertly and 
shrewdly designed to guarantee 
merchandise displays quick atten- 
tion. They're full of fine color, 
freshness and an instantly appeal- 
ing human quality .. . silk screened 
in four colors on heavy board with 
heavy backing . . . packed in indi- 
vidual corrugated cartons. 


Send for Summer Booklet 


EXCELSIOR 
PAPER SPECIALTIES 


640 W. 57th St. New York 











w 
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MILEO 


MANNEQUINS 


chosen by the better stores 


FACES of distinction; natural, charm- 
ing, sophisticated. 


FIGURES, CORRECTLY PROPOR- 


TIONED to display all new dress and 
coat styles. 


In standing and flexible effects, in- 
cluding the new “action” poses. 


Write for photographs 


7 West 36th St... von x 








You spend good 
money for adver- 


ARDBOARD tising cutouts oer 
ee EASELS counter See. 


dise displays. 
is economy to use the Stand Pat Easel, with 
special lock feature which insures it against fall- 
ing down and relieves the strain the ordinary 
easel encounters. The Stand Pat Easel will out- 
live your display card. Write for samples today. 





Stand Pat Easel Corp., 66-72 Canal St., Lyons, N.Y. 











FABRICS--FORMS--STANDS 


Complete Line of Display Equipment 


Naythons Display Fixture Co. 
205 N. 13th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Complete Service Thru this Territory and the South 








CUT-OUT LETTERS for DISPLAY WORK 


3/32 to 1 inch or more in thickness 
IN MANY BEAUTIFUL FINISHES 


K.¥1}. More Beautifui 
N and Less Expen- 
sive than Hand 

COMPANY Cut Letters. 


Write for Samples and Price List 
Display & Sign Materials 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 








SEE THE NEW 


BRISCHOGRAPHS 


at your dealer or write 
The Brischograph Co. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Enlarging Projectors for Display Men, 
Artists and Sign Studios 














ePlease Mention DISPLAY WORLD 
When Writing Advettisers 





—The "Buddy Poppy" display at the right 
was planned and arranged by the display 
staff of Namm's Department Store, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., in cooperation with the annual na- 
tional sale of poppies by the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars. All "Buddy Poppies’ are 
made by disabled and needy ex-service men 
patients in government hospitals. The entire 
proceeds of the sale are devoted to welfare 
and relief work. The national sale is con- 
ducted during the week of Memorial day— 
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—A display of shoes passes in endless review through this new displayer invented by W. H. 
Parkison, John Engrisch, and C. C. Bohler, all of Miller Brothers Company, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Shoes are attached to moving belts by adjustable clamps. 


Motion is supplied by a % h. p. 


motor with speed reducer— 


Shoes File By On Parade 
In New Displayer 


A moving shoe display case has been in- 
vented by W. H. Parkison, shoe department, 
John Engrisch, show case and fixture de- 
signer, and C. C. Bohler, display director, 
all of Miller Brothers Company, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. The device is now operating 
with great success in the shoe department of 
the store, it is said. 

The display case contains four endless 
belts, two on each side, on different planes 
for better visibility. Shoes are attached to 
the belts by adjustable clamps which also 
carry a tag holder on which is printed the 
style and price of the shoes. The customer 
can thus sit at ease while the shoes pass in 
endless review, permitting an easy selec- 
tion and conserving selling time. Eight 
shoes are visible at one time, traveling 
slowly enough to permit ample inspection by 


the shopper. Each belt carries fifteen or 
sixteen shoes. Motion is provided by a 
%4-horsepower motor, combined with speed 
reducer. 

The unit is so designed that it has four 
brilliantly illuminated display cases which 
are stationary and provide display space for 
ten or twelve pairs of shoes. The fixture 
illustrated is 8 feet long by 30 inches wide 
by 54 inches high and is of American wal- 
nut, prima vera, and plate glass. 

The three inventors have applied for a 
patent and plan to place the device on the 
market. 





Hodge Contest Prize 
To Berger's 

For an Easter display of Hodge hats, L. 
L. Berger, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., has been 
awarded first prize of $100 in the display 
contest sponsored by the millinery firm. 
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Rhinelander Opens 
New York Offices 


Rhinelander’ Paper Company of Rhine- 
lander, Wis., has announced the opening of 
new eastern sales offices and display room 
at 41 Park Row, New York City. In addi- 
tion to the regular lines of glassine, grease- 
proof, manifold and specialties, all eastern 
sales of Lamiluxe—new laminated glassine 
product—will be handled through this new 
office. It will be shown in many forms ap- 
plicable to the display and advertising indus- 
tries. 

Sales and promotional work will be car- 
ried on by Lewis R. McCurdy, formerly 
associated for nineteen years with the paper 
jobbii'g houses of Coy, Disbrow & Co., Inc., 
and Coy, Hunt & Co., Inc., New York City, 
and Robert L. Stevens, who has been asso- 
ciated with Rhinelander for many years. 





Three Firms Form 
Display Alliance 


A new corporation has been formed by 
Dazian’s, Inc., Select Art Flower Company, 
and Leopold Sonn & Brother, under the 
name of Display Alliance, Inc. The purpose 
of the organization is to facilitate display 
purchasing for the merchant and display 
manager. 

Display Alliance, Inc., has at its new show- 
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rooms at 1150 Sixth avenue, New York City, 
eighteen streamlined, modernized, and com- 
pletely trimmed windows, including all 
backgrounds and platform accessories, dis- 
play materials, artificial flowers, glass and 
metal units, mannequins, etc. The firm will 
also furnish show cards, silk screen process 
work, and sign materials. 

An art department is at the disposal of 
clients, so that designs and estimates may 
be submitted without obligation to the 
client. The personnel includes Arthur Cohen 
as general manager and director of sales and 
Marthe Andrews as stylist designer and 
head of the art department. 





Staines’ Promotion Receives 
Wide Publicity 

The “Wally and Edward” displays of Rich- 
ard A. Staines, Vandever Dry Goods Com- 
pany, Tulsa, Okla., which created so much 
local comment when they appeared early 
last year, have been widely acclaimed. First 
discussed in Tulsa newspapers and imme- 
diately thereafter in a two-page spread in 
DISPLAY WORLD, they have since ap- 
peared in other publications as follows: Gas 
Association Bulletin, New York City, two 
pages; Dry Goods Journal, Des Moines, two 
pages, and finally, nearly a year after their 
installation, in Die Auslage, Munich, Ger- 
many. 





Display Manufacturers 
Hold Banquet 

Signal success marked the first annual 
dinner and dance held by the Associated Dis- 
play Equipment Manufacturers, Inc., at the 
Hotel New Yorker, New York City, Satur- 
day evening, April 30. The date was selected 
to coincide with the city’s celebration of 
“World’s Fair Pre-view day,” just one year 
before the opening of the fair. 

The grand ballroom of the New Yorker 
was the scene of the affair and an excellent 
attendance of nearly 350 members and their 
guests enjoyed a program which included a 
banquet, dancing, and an elaborate floor show 
of specialty numbers by members of the cast 
of the International Casino. 


Practically every representative manufac- 
turing firm and associated jobber were 
represented. The keynote feeling of good will 
was projected in President Harry Wagner’s 
speech—the only one of the evening—which 
emphasized the growth and influence of bet- 
ter and more cooperative trade practices, 
fraternal relations, and amicable conduct in 
relation to price schedules. 

Entertainment details were handled by A. 
S. Manente and his committee, in coopera- 
tion with the active officers of the associa- 
tion: Wagner; Louis Levy, vice-president; 
Simon Cohen, treasurer, and Benjamin 
Greenberg, secretary. Dave Weinberg and 
his committee produced a souvenir journal 
for the occasion. 










































—The Association of Display Equipment Manufacturers, Inc., meets for its first annual banquet; 


main ballroom, Hotel New Yorker, New York City, April 30— 













@SAND & GRAVEL CLOTH 


’ @SEA FOAM CLOTH 
@ VENETIAN SHADES 
ee @FISH NET & FLOATS 
EVERY @LIFE PRESERVERS 
DISPLAY @ ANCHORS 
NEED @STEERING WHEELS 
@COMPRESSED SISAL 
eSTRAW MATTING 
@REAL AWNINGS 
Samples @CORK PRODUCTS 
and Prices @BAMBOO PRODUCTS 
on | @SUMMER CRASHES 
RAYON & COTTON 
en ’ ROPINGS 


@®GRASS MATS 


Ml. 


NEW YORK—130 WEST 46TH STREET 
Chicago—6 East Lake Street 
St. Louis (DeSoto Hotel) 











IMPORTED DOMESTIC 


CORDUROYS 
VELVETEENS 


RAKO SEAL 


A NEW LUSTROUS PLUSH 
AT AN UNUSUAL PRICE 


Specializing Exclusively in These Fabrics 
Wholesale Only—No Cuts 


J. C. SIEGELMAN CO., Inc. 




















11 EAST 22ND ST. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
B COLORED 


AONG'S MOULDINGS 


Ames again leads the industry in offering 
BLUE, GREEN, RED and GOLD finishes on 
METAL mouldings. Your customers want 
COLOR fer trim or products used indoors— 
Give it to them! Order samples or send for 
information TODAY! 


AMES METAL MOULDING CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers of Mouldings & Frames 
225-229 East 144th St. New York, N. Y. 

















@FIXTURES MANNEQUINS 
@FORMS @NOVELTIES 


SEGALL & SONS 


923 ARCH STREET PHILADELPHIA 
We Invite Your Inquiries 
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Window Display Research New York And Chicago Offices "BETTER SIGN SHOP" CONTEST — 
. = 1! 
Receives Medal Award For Profita Mannequins WON BY SCHUSTER'S 
A gold medal award has been made by Max S. Mayer, _vice-president, Profita ao Fg nl tes yc 
Advertising & Selling to the Advertising Re- Mannequins, Inc., with headquarters at 913 ~ : ‘ ls was 
2 ome : . Powhattan street, Dallas. Texas. has an- ‘™proved because more time was spent on 
search Foundation of the American Associa- COR SEES, ’ , them. The forty-eight-hour service did away 
tion of Advertising Agencies and Association nounced the establishment of a New York ee ds a) ‘th a l he 
Nati rertis _ City office at 358 Fifth avenue, and a similar With smeared cards; also, with a lot oi mis- 
of National Advertisers for the survey, yo mg / ane sation: Dene athe: Taney. we tedeced 
“Window Display Circulation and Market office at 209 South State street, Chicago. Jack ae Hheacoronmyand mon our 
Coverage,” compiled under the direction of Cameron will be in charge of the firm’s dis- macaaih eiiiar tenes eal rune ae 
Dr. Miller McClintock, John Paver, and tribution from the latter point. signed rata nicl It will not be oun pleas 
Albert E. Haase. Many i sted factors saacaie 7 : 
pean eany ni ve “and a aes . in time to photograph for this contest, but 
: the project, Council Bluffs Plans here is a general idea of the physical layout: 
among them the Lithographers National As- Celebrati it will be located in the center of the store 
sociation, from which the following comment aeedenee It will be about 30 feet long and D3 feet 
comes : The largest centennial celebration in the wide. la debe to howe tek gees whl “a 
“National window display, long the state of Iowa will be held in Council Bluffs, ; : ‘ 
‘ rie ant i s not have business in the shop, the entrance 
orphan Annie’ among advertising media, is August 7 through September 5, 1938. Ten shih don Reese ake wens, Es the fam 
now assuming major media proportions by large buildings will be erected to house na- sok it de alee: whl omg snleaiinw. al 
reason of the findings incorporated in this tional and local exhibits. The exposition “4 hinadial tees Saliousien: i gt ane 
report, the implications of which have’ will be built along the lines of a small deity connie hones as Pitetasion tila. 
aroused an unusual, but warranted, amount World’s fair, minus the international effect. end oii thesia iaeeli Thceuath toda 
interes x nation< rertisers in < 1 / he theme of 100 years of : : : : <a 
eel among national advertisers in all moet de et e y peligro shop Sila stock bin, hesioned ts 
: ie ; carry every size stock used in our shop. On 
the other side of the room is the other 
— — Printasign machine and a pasting bench and 
EX HANG 1 ie table. At the far end is the roller cleaner 
and case cleaner table. All extra space is 
— $$$ made up into stock holders. Along the front 
we will have a bin for every department in 
the house. Finished cards will be placed in 
, DISPLAY MANAGER these bins.” 
DISPLAY MANAGER S Now employed, wants job ee more ph 2 
Experience includes six years with two popular- " 88 ° 
ASSISTANT WANTED priced firms doing around $1,000,000 annuatiy. In Novel Motion Displays 
eee eee ae ee oe ae | aap Cinieel tame 
ation, g yee z s ms ° . 
Opportunity for promotion at one of bet- — designed ge sen pi 2 2 [hree unusual methods of using live man- 
° 9 ions... seasona yackgrounds ... ind.vidua = 4 : a 7c y yy, 
ter known middle western men’s stores. promotional windows and single panel un.ts. iy ae Mage 
2 “rie i as s Can execute commercia poster wor resh, DY liliam aylo ’ ’ , 
Inexperienced men not considered. Inter sketchy water colors... or art work for repro- recently, to present iillinery, gloves oél ‘en 
view by appointment only, which must be duction. Ability to handle department in bet- ’ eras tea Sot 
’ : ter-class department store doing up to $2,000,000, handbags, and footwear—with the result that 
made by mail. Address - or ngage ——- asplatant & = in much larger pedestrian traffic was completely halted. |! 
store -refer South or iddle West. Thirty ‘ po ° ook 
A “ile RAINING years of age, married, neither smoke nor drink. In the millinery window, three openings 
: References. were made in a white background panel, each 
Boyd’s St. Louis, Mo. Write “BOX CEJ—828’ just large enough to show the head and 
Cate earn Ae eee shoulders of a live model. Shades covered 
the openings, these being raised one at a 
i ‘spl he millinery, each model 
DISPLAYMEN STUDY ART—Exclusive, prac- COUNEES in Widow end Stine Deere | © tl , “esate 
tical, inexpensive Correspondence Courses teach- Display, ti saeagr Background, Exposition Dis- showing eighteen hats in sequence. 
ing the making of Scenic and -drgeg Win- plays, ng A Card g riting, B ceed <7 oe A similar method was used for the gloves 
dow Backgrounds, Posters, Cut Outs, Dioramas, dvertising Layout and Copy. ersona rain : ‘6 a oe 
Accessories, etc. Learn more, to earn more. ing—Jndividual Advancement. Resident School and bags, except that a “wall” was erected 
Literature and reduced rates, for stamp. Only. No Home Study Courses. immediately before the background panel. 
The ENKEBOLL SCHOOL of APPLIED ARTS THE RAY SCHOOLS As each shade was raised the model rested 
Enkeboll Bldg., Omaha, Neb., U. S. A. 116 South Michigan Blvd., Dept. DW, Chicago her arms on the “wall” to show the merchan- | 
dise. ( 
For footwear, the opening in the back- 





POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


Positions can be secured by writing direct. We 
can furnish names of 200 store executives of 150 
largest department stores. Price $2.00. Order 
list B-4. Other lists available. 

STORE RESEARCH INSTITUTE 


1196 National Press Bldg. 
Washington, D. C. 


MAKE YOUR OWN BLOWUPS!}! 


tag up your displays with GIANT PHOTOS. 
They are easy and economical to make in your 

own department. Send today for Free Circular. 

Complete Illustrated Instructions only $1. 


FOGARTY 


1€89-D Capitol Ave. Bridgeport, Conn. 








LEARN WINDOW DISPLAY, SHOW CARD 
WRITING and Reétail Advertising. Personal 
instruction under experienced teac..ers. inten 
sive short courses. Practical, ind:vidual work 
in each subject. Low tuition. Catalcg.e free. 


CHICAGO DISPLAY SCHOOL 


Will H. Bates, Director 
39 W. Adams St. Chicago, Ill. 


POSITION WANTED 
Department Stores, Display Shops, call or write 
our Placement B:reau for thoroughly trained, 
practical WINDOW TRIMMERS, DISPLAY 
DESIGNERS and BUILDERS, SHOWCARD 
WRITERS and ADVERTISING ARTISTS. Our 
Graduates make Good. Request Booklet DW. 
BROADWAY SCHOOL OF DISPLAY ARTS 
119 W. 57th St.—New York City—Col. 5-551y 








DISPLAYMAN, 24 years old, likes to 
change present posifion; 8 years’ expe- 
rience, European and American training, 
cardwriting, art work, original ideas; 
references. Also sales experience. Address 
“BOX 501,” care DISPLAY WORLD. 





ADVERTISING — HOME STUDY-—Thie Adver- 
tising Miuded Displayman is qualitied to make 
the most money. Many have graduated from 
this long-established school. Common school 
education sufficient. Send for free booklet out- 
lining home study course and requirements. 


PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING 
3001 Michigan Ave., Dept. 266C Chi-ago 

















ground ran the length of the window, only 
the shoes and lower part of the legs being 
visible to the spectators as the models 
paraded. 








Window Display Discussed 
At A. N. A. Convention 


Window display was put under the spot- 
light at the “shirtySleeve” convention of the 
Association of National Advertisers, meeting 
at Rye, N. Y., early this month. One of the 
speakers to address the gathering was Fred- 
erick L. Wertz, president, Window Adver- 
tising, Inc., New York City, who stated that 
now that a formula for evaluating the circu- 
lation of displays has been worked out, the 
greatest need is to determine the effective- 
ness of displays as well as the “looking 
habits” of pedestrians. Wertz recomm ated 
a long range program to check fundai ental 
facts on onlookers’ reactions, physical char- 9 
acteristics of displays, and their sales pro- B 
ductivity. 
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DRAMATIZE 


WITH 


BLOWUPS 


AND STOP TRAFFIC 


We specialize in 


TRANSPARENCIES 
BACKGROUNDS 
GIANT PRINTS 

MURALS 


in Black and White, Color, 
Sepia or Monotone 


Blowups are widely and effectively 
used in show windows, store inte- 
riors and for exhibits. 


Made from your own photos, or 
you can select suitable illustra- 
tions from our photo library. 
Superb subjects are available for 
many seasons and events. 


Write for Complete Information 
and Price List 


MELOY BROS., Inc. 


Shelbyville, Indiana 








The Fountain Air Brush 


The AirBrush of the Particular Artist 





The World’s Standard Air Brush for 
Over 40 Years 
Easy to handle and keep in order. 
Send for Catalog No. 52D 


THAYER & CHANDLER 
910 W. Van Buren St. Chicago, Ill. 

















oe FREE COPY! 


YOUR 
Daily’s NEW 










WRITERS | 


SUPPLICS | 1938-39 
“amartRIAls | CATALOG 
cnet Just off the press! New items! 


Low mail-order prices! 176 
pages of supplies for artists 
and sign writers. Actually a 
50c value book—but yours for 
the asking. Write for YOUR 
personal copy today! 


Bert LL. Daily.Ine. 
122 East Third St., Dayton, O. 
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NOVEL EXHIBITS AT FAIRS 
TO INFLUENCE DISPLAY 
[Continued from tage 3] 
teenth century, with his “magic wand” for 
diagnosis, and propensity for cupping and 
leeching and little other knowledge, is to be 
shown. 

Coming down the years, dioramas are to 
portray the plague doctor and the crude sur- 
gical practices of the seventeenth century, and, 
in sharp contrast, the well-equipped operating 
room of today, with its advantages of anesthe- 
tics and of antiseptics resultiny from the 
studies of Pasteur and Lister. 

The life-size figure of a woman etched on 
glass and lighted frcm the back will be shown 
to reveal the manner in which cancer may 
spread thrcugh the body if not properly di- 
agnosed and treated in time. 

Research in connection w:th the illumination 
of the Golden Gate International Fxposition 
promises new versatility in lighting equipment, 
especially in the technique of applying “black 
light” to fluorescent paint for effects of move- 
ment and high vitality of color. 

Lighting will be supplied by glass tubes, 
their inside surface coated with chemicals 
that retain all rays except the ultra-violet 
or “black” Light. This spectacular lighting 
device will be used in sixteen architectural 
niches, in huge outdoor murals and sculptured 
reliefs, and cn intericr relief maps and dis- 
plays. Fountains will be made phosphores- 
cent by ultra-violet light played on water con- 
taining chemicals that fluoresce with a warm 
glow. 

Unique lighting fixtures and methods are 
being worked out, among them huge cylin- 
drical lanterns, 70 feet high, fabricated of 
canvas with a glyptol finish to transmit a 
warm glow from lighting elements ccncealed 
within. In the Oriental Court of Flowers the 
lighting elements will be modeled on Siamese 
ceremonial umbrellas, 30 feet high, their 
translucent tops built of flexible woven glass. 

This new treatment, never before applied, 
traces back to ancient times in the Orient, 
where dragons were syirbolic. 

In modern times, vermiculite has been used 
as a building material, fluffed inside the walls 
as insulation against noise or heat. Exposi- 
tion stylists f und that th’s inexpensive mate- 
rial, applied to wet stucco, reflected light in 
a million scntillating gems. It made the 
walls glow and gl:tter with a fire that seems 
alive, and gave an interesting texture of an- 
tiquity to the surface. 

Different heats produce d/fferent colors, 
ranging from silver to deep copper gold. The 
Western fair will use 140 tons of a bright 
natural gold, harking back to the “Days of 
49.” By day this fluffy surfac’ng will add 
texture, color, and iridescence to the walls in 
the sunlight. By night it will intensify the 
lighting, make the walls brilliant with re- 
flected highlights, and at certain angles give 
out a polychrome sparkling. 
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‘ . ° ° 
‘Serving the Display Profession” 
Distinctive Display Equipment and Novelties 


NAT SIEGEL 


39 W. 37th St. New York City 
Bet. Sth and 6th Ave. Phone Wi 7-8485 





WINDOW DISPLAY 
MATERIAL 


BECKER SIGN SUPPLY CO. 
314 N. Eutaw St. Baltimore, Md. 


39 


© & & ® 


A NEW MEDIUM 





y: | 
BRAIDED ROPE, HAS ITS PREMIERE 
SHOWING AT BONWIT TELLER'S, 


FIFTH AVE., IN THE FORM OF FISH, 
CRABS, FROGS, ETC., CREATED BY 


STROOCK DISPLAY CO. 


117 WEST 31ST STREET NEW YORK CITY 
INFORMATION ON REQUEST 


< 


WINDOW DISPLAY 
CARD WRITING 


and ADVERTISING 
By Our 


HOME STUDY 
METHOD. 


EASY PAYMENTS 
Write for Catalog 


THE KOESTER SCHOOL 


300 W. Adams Chicago 
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Mr. Display Manager... 
Next time you need a Displayer write the 
ACADEMY. Our graduates are practically 
trained by working on actual merchandise in 
full-sized show windows. A staff of N. Y. dis- 
play experts helps them to “Learn by Doing.” 
Our graduates know their business. 


ACADEMY OF DISPLAY 


Send for Booklet ““N”, 8 E. 418t St., New York City 


@eMOULDINGS @ 


FOIL COVERED -- 2% PER FT., UP 


CHROME PRICE MARKERS 
SETS FROM $3.95—175 PIECES 


Propel & Repel 4 Color ALPACA SILVER PENCIL 
Special at $1.85 Distributors Wanted 


MASTER METAL MOULDING CO. 


79 Madison Avenue New York Citv 



































Display 
Woriad 


Display’s Great Monthly Digest 


SERVICE 
BUREAU 


The DISPLAY WORLD Service Bureau will 
be glad to supply the latest authentic informa- 
tion about anything in the disp’ay line in 
which you are interested. If you do not find 
your needs listed on this blank, write a sepa- 
rate letter. If we do not have the information 
you want on file, we'll find out for you. Avail 
yourself of our service facilities without cost 
or obligation. This service includes an analysis 
of any display problem. 


Air Brushes 

[) Airpainting Equipment 
() Animated Signs 
Artificial Flowers 
Artificial Snow 
Backgrounds 
Background Colors 
Background Coverings 
Booths, Floats and Exhibits 
Brushes and Pens 
Card & Mat Board 
Cardwriters’ Materials 
Color Lighting 

Crepe Papers 

Cut-out Letters 
Cutting Machines 
Decorative Papers 
Decalcomania 

Display Furniture 
Display Forms 
Display Racks 
Drawing Boards 
Enlarging Projectors 
Fabrics and Trimmings 
Fixtures 

Flags and Banners 
Foils 

Fountains 

Grass Mats 

Invisible Glass ~ 
Lacquering Outfits 
Lamp Coloring 
Lithographed Displays 
Mannequins 
Mouldings 

Metal Sheets 
Millinery Heads 
Motion Displays 
Motion Mechanisms 
Natural Foliage 
Pageants & Exhibits 
Plaques (Window) 
Papier Mache Specialties 
Photographic Blowups 
_' Plastic and Composition Pieces 
CL) Price Cards—Tickets 
(J Price Ticket Holders 
(}] Sale Banners 

() Socks—Window 

() Show Cards 

() Show Card Colors 

CL) Show Cases 

Cj Show Case Lighting 
C] Signs—Card Holders 
L) Signs—Brass—Bronze 
[) Signs—Electric 

(0 Sleeve Forms 

(! Stencil Outfits 

(J Stock Posters 

(] Store Designing 

C) Store Fronts 

CL) Tackers 

CL) Time Switches 

() Turntables 

CL) Valances 

L) Wall Board 

CL) Window Drapes 

CL) Window Lighting 

CL) Wood Carvings 


(1) Do you wish a copy of their catalogue? 
CL) Do you plan to remodel your store soon? 
(J Do you plan to build a store soon? 
MAIL TO 
DISPLAY WORLD 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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DISPLAY MORE MEN'S JEWELRY 
[Continued from page 9] 


will mention the wearing qualities and the 
good materials, dyes, and other quality 
facts. All of this is done in a good window, 
but it is sometimes hard to bring out ex- 
actly those subtle features that the salesman 
can explain. 

“For that reason, a window display should 
always exaggerate a trifle the features it is 
desirous of showing. For instance, if a col- 
lar is supposed to be high or low, it should 
be so placed on the figure that that quality 
will come out at a passing glance. And right 
there is where jewelry comes into the pic- 
ture. The tie clip set just right ... the 
proper studs in a shirt, the cuff links... 
all add style and convey without words those 
things the salesman in the store has a chance 
to explain vocally.” 

Swank jewelry displays have been used in 
many instances to stimulate a demand for a 
new style. This is particularly true of some 
Broadway and Chicago men’s wear special- 
ists who have found that it is possible to 
step up the sales of shirts by introducing 
double cuffs, with the proper Swank cuff 
link to show them off, and French cuffs have 
taken a step up on the popularity scale due 
to attractive Swank cuff links. Demi-bosom 
shirts have become another big sales item, 
due largely to the use of the special Swank 
set of studs and links. These attractively 
jewelled items make many men look long- 
ingly at the shirts they embellish, pause, 
stop, enter, and buy. <A double sale, too. 

The fly-weight. shirt and the colored and 
white dinner jacket for summer evening wear 
owe no small part of their popularity to the 
clever use of jewelry in displays, such as 
summer vacation and winter resort and 
cruise windows. The effectiveness of this 
kind of promotion is that it leaves an after- 
taste of desire that frequently has its effect 
long after the window has been torn down 
and new merchandise displayed. Few men 
can resist the thought in confronting a win- 
dow showing white evening jackets with 
colored, blue or red jewelled studs and cuff 
links, along with the other accessories, that, 
in such an outfit, he would be a glamorous 
figure. The man who catches a glimpse of 
such a display from the corner of his eye, 
or the man who stops and looks, may not 
rush right in and buy, but it is a fair fifty- 
fifty bet that he will store in the back of his 
mind the desirability of what he has seen 
and, sooner or later, when the occasion pre- 
sents itself, will buy. 

There is particular significance, insofar as 
Swank jewelry displays are concerned, in 
that phrase, “catches a glimpse of such a 
display from the corner of his eye.” Jewelry 
is one of the best little eye-corner catchers 
known to the craft. It has everything. It 
has the look of solidity and value and rich- 
ness, and, at the same time, it has artistry 


and grace. Every facet of every jewel is a 
storehouse which cunningly gives back 
again, in scintillating sparkles, reflected 


light. The lighting effectiveness of a window 
at night, that has well-placed Swank dis- 
plays, is doubled Every touch of warm, 


living, gleaming color from every stone picks 
up and repeats the note of luxury that is 
inherent in the very word “jewel.” 

Yes, there is a great deal of comfort to 
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the displayman in the idea of jewelry jp 
windows. That great grousing triumvirate 
mentioned in the first paragraph of this arti- 
cle can be answered by more sales, more 
comment, and less cost if Swank jewelry js 
used to greater display advantage. 





Kleenex Contest Offers 
$1,000 Grand Prize 


International Cellucotton Products Com- 
pany, 919 North Michigan avenue, Chicago, 
Ill., is conducting a national window dis- 
play contest on Kleenex cleansing tissues, 
with a grand prize of $1,000 for the winning 
window and numerous other cash awards for 
“in the money” entries. Free merchandise 
and display aids are offered participating 
stores, with $1.50 paid for the one photo- 
graphic entry permitted from each firm. The 
contest closes “about June 1.” 





Maharam To Stage 
Display Contest 

Maharam Fabrics Corporation, New York 
City, will shortly conduct a nation-wide win- 
dow display contest for photos presented in 
which “Pliofilm” is shown in use. Substan- 
tial cash prizes will be awarded. Complete 
details will be given in the June issue of 
DISPLAY WORLD, in addition to contest 
forms and details distributed at the Maharam 
display booth at the International Associa- 
tion of Display Men convention, Washington, 
Dec; 
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